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HISTORY OF THE WAR. 
BY ROBERT R&R. HOWISON., 
Author of a History of Virginia. 
(Copy-right secured.) 
CHAPTER IX. 


After seeking in vain for a month to 
draw out the enemy for a general engage- 
ment, the Confederate offivers were called 
to decide what position their armies on 
the line of the Potomac must take for the 
winter. It was obviously impossible, 
without a chain of strong fortifications, to 
hold the advanced line of Manson’s and 
' Mason’s hills, or even the interior one of 
Fairfax Court House and its flanks. As_it 
was not intended that the army should 
assault the entrenchments defending 
Washington, the occupation of that city 
and of Alexandria for the winter wer4hot 
contemplated. It was essential to the 
health and safety of the troops that winter 
quarters should be occupied and prepared. 
And as it was well known that McClel- 
lan’s army was increasing in size and 
strength, it was necessary that the South- 
ern forces confronting him should be with- 
in supporting distance of each other. An 
examination of the map will show, that 
while their right and left wings rested re- 
spectively on Dumfries, near the Evans- 
port batteries, and on Leesburg, at the 
‘same time that their centre held Fairfax 
Court House, the Confederate lines were 
on the convex are of a circle, with the cen- 
tre thvown dangereusly forward, exposing it 
_to a concentrated attack, if the enemy 
should gather enterprize and courage. 


Vox. XXXVITI—9 


Under these circumstances, after con- 
sultation, in which Generals Johnston, 
Beauregard and Gustavus W. Smith were 
the chiefs in council, it was determined 
that the advanced corps of the army should 
quietly fall back to Cehtreville. The 
movement commenced on Tuesday night, 
the 15th of October. An order was issued 
that the army should prepare to march at 
a moment’s notice. At first an advance 
was expected, but when it was ascertained 
that the army was to fall back, many of 
the true-hearted people of Fairfax and of 
the region to be abandoned to the enemy 
were filled with sorrow. The evacuation 
was performed ina very skilful and orderly 
manner. Some of the scenes were thus 
described by an eye-witness: “ Regiment 
after regiment filed through the streets; 
long trains of transport wagons, droves of 
toiling and lowing beeves, cavalcades of 
horses, batteries of artillery, companies 
and squads of men, and levies of strag- 
glers, singing snatches of familiar songs, 
passed by in orderly march.” “The 
country for miles around was blazing with 
lights, and far away on the distant hill- 
sides, beyond the wood, across the valley, 
glimmered the camp fires threugh the 
dark.” “In the observatory built upon the 
roof of the hotel, the signal men were tele- 
graphing to the outposts, and the red glare 
of the torches waving to and fro, and fall- 
ing upon the moving forms and faces, and 
upon the busy masses below, gave all the 
appearance of magicians moving under 
the spell of some mighty enchantment.” 
“At twelve o’clock the army was put in 
motion, and in perfect silence, without the 
beat of a drum or the note of a bugle, the 





men marched out of their forsaken eh- 
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campments, and took the road to Centre- 
ville. The Generals superintended the 
enarch in person, and were riding here and 
there, seemingly unconscious of fatigue. 
Whole families were seen walking by the 
wayside, carrying such articles as they 
could hastily gather in their arms. Old 
men, maidens and little children tramped 
through the weary night to a home of 
safety beyond the reach of a vandal foe.” 
“With feelings of intense sorrow and 
pain, I rode by these unfortunate families, 
driven from their happy homes to seek 
shelter behind the line of our army. Lean- 
ing on the arm of an aged man, the form 
of a sick girl, whose patient, pensive face 
comes to me more often than any other, 
passed in thé singular cortege. The sight 
was one that brought tears into eyes long 
unused to weeping.” a 


The withdrawal of the foe who had so| 


daringly invited them to battle for two 
months, wrought a highly exhilarating ef- 
fect on McClellan and his army, They ad- 
var.ced boldly to Munson and Mason’s hills, 
finding no entrenchments that deserved 
the name, and only a line of mock cannon, 
which had long held them at bay. Pickets 
fram the Confederate regiments were still 
kept at Fairfax Court House, and the Fed- 
erals did not venture to occupy it in lorce. 
But the apparent retreat to Centreville en- 
couraged General McClellan to undertake 
an advance on the extreme left wing of 
the Southern force, which brought on a 
conflict among the most sanguinary of the 
war, when estimated in view of the num- 
bers engaged. 

Colonel Evans, whose stubborn courage 
had been so conspicuous on the field of 
Manassas, had been made a Brigadier 
General, and commanded a force of about 
two thousand men in and around Lees- 
burg. His command consisted of the 8th 
Virginia, the 13th, 17th and 18th Missis- 
sippi regiments, six guns of the Richmond 
flowitzer battalion, and a small body of 
cavalry. 

Believing that he would be able, without 
any bloody resistance, to force back the 
small Southern commands holding their 
extreme left, and thus to occupy the coun- 





a Bohemian. Letter in Dispatch, Octo- 
ber 21. 
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try covering the Northern belt of Fairfax 
and Loudon, McClellan ordered an ad 
vance by Gen. McCall, from Washington 
towards Dranesviile. At the same time, 
he ordered Brig. Gen. Charles P. Stone, 
commanding opposite to Edwards’ Ferry, 
nearly opposite to Leesburg, to throw 
across the river a sufficient force to co- 
operate with the lower movement. a 


Leesburg is three miles and a half from 
the Potomac. Between the town and the 
river came first open fields,and then a 
thick wooded strip running to a steep bank 
hanging over the water. MHarrison’s Is- 
land was opposite to the landing below 
this bank It was about three miles long 
and one hundred and fifty yards wide, and 
two hundred yards from the Virginia, and 
nearly six hundred from the Maryland 
shore. Conrad’s Ferry was three quarters 
of a mile above, and Edward’s Ferry 
about seven miles below, just above the 
mouth of Goose Creek. 

On Sunday, the 20th of October, the 
Federal guns opposite Edwards’ Ferry 
commenced shelling the opposite bank 
with vigor, under the belief that a conside- 
rable Southern force was there. At the 
same time, plain demonstrations of their 
intent to cross at that point were made by 
the enemy. Gen. Evans sent to their front 
the 13th Mississippi regiment, under Col. 
Barksdale, the 17th, Col. Burt, and part of 
the 18th, Col. Fetherstone, and ordered the 
Richmond Howitzers, under Capt. Shields 
and Lieut. Palmer, to take a streng posi- 
tion commanding the road from Edwards’ 
Ferry to Leesburg. The 8th Virginia, un- 
der Col. Hunton, made up of troops from 
Prince William and Loudon, with an ad- 
ditional force under Lt. Col. Jenifer, con- 
sisting of four companies of the 18th Mis- 
sissippi, and about a hundred dragoons of 
the Loudon cavalry, were left in the 
neighborhood of Ball’s Bluff, opposite Har- 
rison’s Island. 

Before daylight on the morning of Mon- 
day, the 2ist of October, Capt. Devens, of 





—- 


a See McClellan’s order, No. 1, Oct. 20, 
1861, by A. V. Colburn, Assis. Adj’t. Gen. 
to Gen. Stene. After the battle, McClellan 
attempted to deny that he had ordered 
Stone to advance in force, or to make an 





attack. Examiner, Nov. 11, 1861. 
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the 15th Massachusetts regiment, with 
about three hundred men, crossed the river 
at Harrison’s Island, and cautiously ad- 
vanced through the skirt of woods beyond 
the bluff. They were met by two South- 
ern picket companies, one from the 17th 
Mississippi, under Capt. Duff, and one 
from the 18th, under Capt. Welbourn, who 
challenged their advanced skirmishers 
with the usual query, “Who comes there ?” 
“Friends,” was the reply; but the ad- 
vance continued. Capt. Duff received 
them with a volley, which threw them 
into confusion, and stopped the advance 
until other companies came up, who 
had crossed after the party under Devens. 
‘The Southern pickets slowly fell back, 
until met by a reinforcement under Lieut. 
Col. Jenifer, consisting of four infantry 
companies, and a body of Loudon cavalry, 
who dismounted and joined the infantry. 
Throwing themselves into the forest shel- 
ter, this small body then opened so galling 
a fire that the Northern fc rce was checked 
and fell back for reinforcements. a 
Hearing the firing, Col. Baker of the 
Federal army, under orders from General 
Stone, crossed with his brigade, consisting 
of the 15th and 20th Massachusetts, the 
Tammany regiment of New York, a corps 
called the California regiment, made up of 
some men from that State, and others re- 
cruited in the North, and three guns of a 
Rhode Island battery, two howitzers and 
a rifled piece. Cpl, Baker was the former 
Senator from Oregon, already prominentas 


a fierce advoeate of the war in its most; 


bloody ferm. He was an Englishman by 
birth, and a brave man. Buton the eveof 
crossing, he expressed misgivings and 
fears as to the result, and a presentiment 
of his own death.6 His means of trans- 
portation were two flat boats, each capa- 
ble of carrying about fifty men. By the 
use of lines connec’ed with the shore and 
Harrison’s Island, the crossing was effect- 
ed more rapidly than could have been ex- 
pected. Gen. Stone had ordered seven 
thousand five hundred men to co-operate 
in the movement.c Baker’s brigade, in- 





a Letter of Bohemian, Dispatch, Oct. 29 
6 Northern account in Examiner, Nov. 5. 


¢ Col. Colbourn’s account, Examiner, 
Nov. 1st. 


cluding the advanced companies unde‘ 
Devens, was twe thousand three hundred 
strong, and he was immediately followed 
over by the 19th Massachusetts and an- 
other New York regiment, with two full 
batteries of artillery, making up a total of 
at least four thousand men.a The whole 
Southern force opposed to them did not at 
any time exceed eighteen hundred. 


By two o’clock the greater part of Ba- 
ker’s troops had gained the bluff, and 
formed on its ridge, with the three pieces 
of artillery in position. The guns had 
been dragged with immense labor.up the 
steep from the landing; the rifled piece 
was dismounted and rolled up with levers. 
and afterwards again mounted for action. 
The Federals advanced towards the wood- 
ed plain between the river and Leesburg. 
Into this Col. Hunton had thrown his regi- 
ment, with the supporting companies of 
the 10th and 18th Mississippi, and the dis- 
mounted cavalry. He received the enemy 
with the greatest intrepidity and coolness. 
His men fired scorching volleys, under 
which the Northern troops were severely 
cut up. Their dead and wounded were 
borne rapidly to the rear, and carried over 
to the island in small boats. Col. Baker 
with difficulty kept his men in position 
under this destructive fire. The artille- 
rists all left their guns and fled, and for 
nearly an hour one of the howitzers was 
worked by Col. Baker, Lt. Col. Wistar, 
Col. Cogswell, and Adjutant Harve;, 
aided by a few men of the California regi- 
ment. The Southerners had not a piece 
of artillery in the action, yet so accurate 
aud deadly was their use of the musket 
and Mississippi rifle, that the enemy's su- 
periority in numbers and weight of arme 
was more than matched. 

Finding that no advance of the Federals 
from Edwards’ Ferry was attempted, Gen. 
Evans ordered the !7th and 18th Missis- 
sippi to march rapidly to the left, to rein- 
force Hunton, retaining the 13th and the 
Howitzers on the approaches to Leesburg, 
to guard against the possibility of surprise. 





a Official report of Col. Hinks, of 19rh 
Mass., Oct. 23rd. Maryland News Sheet, 
Oct. 26th. Baltimore South, Oct. 25th. 








b New York World, Oct, 26th. 
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Cols. Burt and Fetherstone arrived with 
their gallant Mississippians at about four 
o'clock, bringing a timely aid to the beroic 
regiment and battalion w. ich had thus far 
sustained the brunt of the battle. They 
formed rapidly in the woods on the right 
and left of Hunton, and with terrific yells 
poured a shower of rifle bullets into the 
Federal ranks. The Tammany regiment 
at first stood their ground firmly, and 
answered the cries of the Mississippians 
with counter yells. According to their 
own account: “Captain O’Meara often 
rallied his command, throwing defiance 
into the very teeth of the enemy, and 
showing the rebels that he could scream 
equal to the worst of them.” @ But under 
the fatal “re of the Southerners, the Fede- 
rals gave way and fell back towards the 
bluff, notwithstanding all the efforts of 
Col. Baker to rally them, 


At this moment Lt. Col. Jenifer rode out 
from the Confederate lines, and beckoned 
with his hand, as if. to invite the enemy 
forward to close combat. Coi. Baker thought 
he recognized in him Gen. Joseph E. 
Johnsten, and urged his men to a rally, 
with the hope that the Southern leader 
might fall, and the day be retrieved. } 
This brought his disordered lines to a mo- 
mentary stand. But it was a moment fatal 
to him and to his command. The ammu- 
nition of the 8th Virginia was nearly ex- 
hausted, and Col. Hunton called for a 
charge. Virginians and Mississippians to- 
gether rushed forward, making a resistless 
onset upon the Federal lines, A powerful 
Southron, with red hair and beard, sprang 
to the front, and advancing within eight 
feet of Col. Baker, fired five chambers of 
his revolver at him, piercing his head at 
the first shot, and striking him with nearly 
every ball. He fell dead and bleeding to 
the ground; his body was with difficulty 
caught up and borne to the rear by a few 
of the California regiment, under Captain 
Bieral. His terrified command gave way 
in utter rout, and fled towards the river, 
pursued by a line of bayonets and rifle- 
swords, which pressed them with threat- 





aN. Y. Times, Oct. 25th. 


b Narrative in N. Y. World. Dispatch, 
Nov. Lat. 








ened death behind. Hundreds threw down 


their arms and surrendered. The rest 
madly ran to the very verge of the bluff. 
A scene of horror was now presented. 
Over the steep embankment the frenzied 
Northerners leaped, and were seen by 
their comrades en the island and Maryland 
shore, rolling, tumbling, falling in hun- 
dreds down the almost perpendicular wall 
All who were able, plunged into the river 
and attempted to the 


Among them was Capt. Devens, who es- 


swim to island, 
caped, but scores were shot in the water, 
or went The 


shrieks of the wounded and drowning rose 


down to rise no more. 


over the rapid current, and mingled with 
the shouts of the victors and the incessan;: 
Two Mas- 


escape 


reports of muskets and rifles. 
finding 
hopeless, charged back up the hill, but on 


sachusetts ‘companies, 
reaching its brow, raised a white handker- 
chief and surrendered. a A flat boat loaded 
beyond its buoyant power with wounded 
and fugitive soldiers, was pushed out into 
the river, and sunk before the eyes of 
thousands of spectators, carrying down 
more than a bundred of unhappy 
wretches upon it, or who were clinging to 
its:sides. 

Although the character and extent of 
this frightful disaster to their arms were 


the 


necessarily known to the Federal authori- 
ties a few hours after it occurred, they 
made studious efforts to conceal the facts 
by falschoods more glaring than any that 
had yet been put forth. They announced 
that their movement towards Leesburg 
was merely a “ reconnoissance,” and was 
in the main “gallant” and “successful ;” 
that they had only 1,890 men across the 
river, and were opposed bya force of from 
5,000 to 10,000; and that their left wing re- 
tired in good order. 6 [t was soon ascer- 
tained that their loss was not less than 
500 killed and drowned, 800 wounded, and 
720 prisoners, making a total of 2,020 
which exceeded by 220 men their whole’ 
force in the action, according to their qwn 


account!a They lost also three field 





a Statement in N. Y. World. 

b Washington statement, quoted in Dis- 
patch Oct. 29th. 

a Compare Hinks’ report, Oct. 23rd, with 
Southern accounts, Dispatch, Nov. 1, 2, 4, 
5, 9; Examiner, Nov. 8, 11. 
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pieces, and at least 2,000 small arms, most 
of which were found on the field or in 
the handsof prisoners, though many were 
thrown into the river. The Confederate 
loss in ‘killed, wounded and missing 
amounted to one hundred and fifty-five 
men. 

When the truth appeared, a storm of 
rage and disappointment arose at the 
North. Reproaches and abuse were freely 
poured out on the Government, McClellan, 
and especially on the unhappy General 
Stone. The stream of censure wa- all the 
more bitter because of the attempted con- 
cealment, and for a time so violent was 
the commotion that all the prominent 
Yankee officers concerned were making 
earnest efforts to shift the respensibility 
each from himself to another.a The gal- 
lant fighting and brilliant suecess of the 
Confederates greatly cheered them, and 
increased their confidence in their army of 
the Potomac. It has been sometimes de- 
clared that this battle had no material in- 
fluence upon the result of the war. But 
such a view is hasty and delusive. It is 
certain that tne bloody conflict at Lees- 
burg determined McClellan to make no 
further attempts at a general advance, and 
wag one of the most important in the chain 
of causes which finally led him to a disas- 
trons campaign in the swamps of the 
Chickahominy. 

Just before the battle of Leesburg, a 
spirited engagement occurred on the up- 
per Potomac, between nine hundred 
Northern troops on Bolivar Heights, near 
Harper’s Ferry, and about five hundred 
and fifty Confederates, under Col. Turner 
Ashby, consisting of two hundred and 
fifty cavalry, ana three hundred militia of 
Loudon, Jefferson, and other counties. The 
Federals had log breastworks on Bolivar’s 
Hill. On the 16th of October, the militia 
advanced to a hill about seven hundred 
yards distant, and planted on it a six pound 
rifle and a twenty-four pound smooth bore, 
from which they opened a fire on the 
enemy, which drove them from their en- 
trenchments. The militia and cavalry 
pursued them; they retreated into Bolivar, 
and fired from the windows of the houses. 
Major Finter and Adjutant Grayson, of the 





militia, acted with coolness and courage 
At the moment when victory seemed cer- 
tain, the enemy were heavily reinforced, 
and received several pieces of artillery, 
from which they threw a flight of shells 
into the first regiment of militia, which 
produced some confusion. By order of 
their officers, the militia retreated, and the 
axle tree of the twenty-four pounder 
having broken down, it was spiked and 
abandoned. Col. Ashby drew off his forces 
in good order, with a loss of one killed— 
private Timmer, of Shenandoah—and 
eight wounded. The enemy lost eighty 
in killed and wounded, and seven prison- 
ers. The attack made such an impression 
of insecurity upon them, that they aban- 
doned the works on Bolivar Hill, and 
withdrew their whole force to the Mary- 
land side. a 

Foraging expeditions, generally within a 
limited space and by a large force, were 
all that McClellan’s army attempted. On 
the 27th of November, Capt. Bell, with 
two companies of the 3rd Pennsylvama 
cavalry, advanced towards Hunter’s Mill, 
beyond Vienna. They were encountered 
by a body of Ransom’s North Carolina cav- 
alry, who fired buckshot upon them from 
double barrelled guns. The Pennsylva- 
nians retreated, with a loss of about forty 
killed, wounded and prisoners.6 The 
Confederate less was small. 

Within four weeks thereafter, another 
encounter occurred, much more creditable 
to the Federals. Early on the morning of 
Friday, the 20th of December, Brig. Gen. 
J. E- B. Stuart set out with a large foraging 
force, consisting of Col. Garland’s iith 
Virginia, Col. Secrest’s 6th South Corolina, 
Col. Forney’s 10th Alabama, Col. Thomas 
Taylor’s 1st Kentucky, with Cutts’ Sumter 
flying artillery, and a small part of Ran- 
som’s and Radford’s eavalry, the whole 
amounting to about twanty-five hundred 
men, and escorting nearly three hundred 
wagons. The only object of the expedi- 
tion was forage. Gen. Stuart did not de- 
sign to offer battle to the enemy, but 
knowing that they might be encountered 





a Narratives of “a Jefferson Lady,” Dis- 
patch, Oct. 23rd, and J. J. P. and J. W. T. 
S., Dispatch, 26th. 





a Publications in Examiner, Nov. 11. 





b Northern acceunt. Dispatch, Dec 3rd. 
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in large force, he took a sufficient guard 
for his wagon train, the safety of which 
was highly important to the army. He 
was successful in securing forage, and at 
about midday arrived near Dranesville. 
On the same day, a foraging force of the 
enemy had marched to the same neighbor- 
hood. It consisted ef Gen. Ord’s brigade— 
four full regiments of“ Bucktail rifles,” 
and Gaston’s battery, two twenty-four and 
two twelve pounders—in all, at least 
thirty-five hundred men. These were 
elosely followed by two more brigades 
in supporting distance. a 

A rocket shot up by the enemy gave to 
the Confederates the first intimation of 
their presence. They were ceployed in 
heavy clouds of skirmishers in the woods. 
To give his wagon train time to retreat in 
safety, Gen. Stuart instantly prepared for 
battle, throwing the Virginia and Alabama 
regiments to the right of the road, and the 
South Carolina and Kentucky to the left 
The Virginians charged with a shout, and 
drove the enemy within sight of Dranes- 
ville; they were heavily reinforced, and 
advanced in line of battle; the 11th fell 
back in skirmishing order; the 10th Ala- 
bama came to their support; Col. Forney 
led them with great ceolness and courage, 
uatil he was disabled by a shot through 
the rightarm. Lt. Col. Martin was killed. 
Col. Garland steadily held his men under 
a very destructive fire from men in am- 
bush in his front. Meanwhile, on the left, 
an unhappy event had discouraged the 
Confederates. The Kentucky regiment 
fired into the South Carolinians by mis- 
take, and killed and wounded many. Dis- 
covering the error, Col. Taylor edvanced 
until within sight of another regiment, 
when, wishing to avoid a similar disaster, 
he called out, “Who are you?” “The 
Colonel of the ninth,’ was the reply. ‘Of 
what ninth?” “Don’t shoot,” was the 
qnswer; “we are friends—South Caroli- 
nians.” ‘On which side are you?” asked 
Taylor. By this time his regiment was in 
full range. The enemy dropped the mask: 
“For the Union,” shouted the Colonel, and 
instantly a deadly fire was poured into the 





a Gen. McCall’s official report, Dec. 20. 
N.Y. World, Dee. 23rd. 


Kentuckians.a Taken at disadvantage, 
these brave men nevertheless sustained 
themselves firmly against a superior force 
of the enemy, occupying @ strong position, 
and sheltered by the woods. The nature 
of the ground was such that the Southern 
artillery could gain no position except by 
advancing right up the road. Capt. Cutts 
unlimbered three of his pieces, which 
were all that could be planted, and kept 
“p ® vigorous fire. He was exposed to a 
very severe cannonade from the enemy; 
his men. stood bravely to their guns, seat- 
tering the advance regiments wherever 
they could reach them, until twenty-five 
of his horses were killed, one limber de- 
stroyed, a caisson exploded, and many of 
his artillerists killed and wounded. By 
this time the wagon train was safe, far in 
the rear, and Gen. Stuart finding his men 
contending &t serious disadvantage with 
an enemy greatly outnumbering them, and 
almost concealed in ambush, drew off his 
forces and fell baek about two mules, 
where he formed his line of battle again 
in a good position. The enemy did not 
attempt to pursue, but returned towards 
Washington. Col. Taylor was at one time 
enveloped in the Federal lines, and nar- 
rowly escaped capture by throwing Him- 
self down and escaping through the cop- 
pice. The Confederate loss in this affair 
was fifty-four killed and one hundred and 
forty-three wounded. The Northern loss 
did not exceed a hundred in killed and 
wounded, and seven prisoners. 6 


This success was the first gained by-the 
Northern army since Rich Mountain, and 
greatly encouraged them. Nevertheless, 
McClellan continued to avoid an advance 
in force. Though the weather was fine 
and the roads in the very best condition, 
he kept his large army within its camp 
lines, seldom venturing even upon a forage 
of more than ten miles in circuit. 

The winter campaign on the upper Po- 
tomac closed with events of importance in 
the neighborhood of Romney, in Hamp- 





a Bohemian’s letters, in Dispatch, Dec. 
23rd. 

b Their official :reports made it much 
less, but compare them with Baltimore pa- 
pers cited in Bohemian’s letters, Dispatch, 





Dec. 28. 
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shire county. Col. Angus MacDonald) 
here commanded a small ferce, chiefly of 
militia, called out from that and the neigh- 
boring counties. Experience has shown 
that though such troops may sometimes 
fight bravely, they cannot be long relied 
upon for effieient serviee either in attack 
or defence. 


On Wednesday, the 25th of September, 
Col. MacDonald, at the head of a militia 
force of abeut five hundred, with two hun- 
dred cavalry, advanced on the enemy, 
who had posted themselves near Romney, 
and with gallantry and firmness drove 
them from their threatening position, and 
relieved the town.a On the 26thof Octo- 
ber, he was attacked by a heavy Federal 
force of infantry, cavalry and artillery, in 
all not less than three thousand men. He 
had only five hundred men, more than 
half of whom were militia, the rest cava!- 
ry, with a brass twelve peund mountain 
howitzer, and a small iron rifled three 
inch gun. He made the best disposi- 
tions possible for defence, and by a 
gallant stand at the gap near Mechanicks- 
burg, two miles from Romney, with his 
cavalry, under Major Finston, the artillery 
under Lt. Lienberger, and part of the mili- 
tia under Capts. Shands and Jordan, he 
kept the enemy at bay fiom 9 to half-past 
1 o’clock. By this time his little force was 
flanked by overwhelming numbers, and to 
avoid capture, a rapid retreat took place. 
All their cannon, military stores and camp 
equipage fell into the enemy’s hands. } 
The Federals took possession of Romney, 
and made every preparation to hold it 
permanently. They accumulated there 
very large stores of provisions, ammuni- 
tion, and other supplies, and made it a 
depot for distrrbution to other points in the 
North West. 


But they were not to remain undis- 
turbed. On the 4th of October, General 
Thomas J. Jackson, who had been pro- 
moted, and ordered to the command of the 
North Western Confederate army, took 
leave of his Stonewall Brigade in an ad. 
dress which was the fit representative of 





a Winchester Republican, 27th Sept. 
b Letters of officers, Oct. 34, in Whig 


his own plain but heroic character.a He 
proceeded to Winchester, and entered 
without delay upon plans and duties in- 
stinct with his own energy and hardy cow- 
rage. 

In December a large part of General 
Loring’s command, after a march of twe 
hundred and sixty miles, joined General 
Jackson at Winchester. He was now at 
the head of about nine thousand men; and 
on the first day of January, 1862, he 
marched from Winchester ; whither bound, 
or for what purpose, neither the enemy nor 
his own men had the slightest knowledge. 

On the night of the 3rd of January, they 
reached Ungue’s Crossroads, a point from 
which three roads led—one to Remney— 
one to Martinsburg, and one to Bath, the 
county town of Morgan county, not more 
than six miles from the Potomac. Curiosity 
in the army rose high. The word was 
given, and the head of the column turned 
into the road to Bath. 

The weather now became wintry and 
severe. Penetrating the mountains on 
roads winding along their sides and through 
their rugged defiles, exposed to sleet, rain 
and hail, in mid winter and without ade- 
quate skelter, no army save that of Arnojd 
in his march to Quebec, or of Napoleon in 
his retreat from Moscow, has ever sur- 
vived greater sufferings. ‘Their march is 
thus described by a Southern officer: “ Hail, 
snew, rain, sleet, and every other discom- 
fort attended us, and all this most of the 
time without tents, with only bivouac fires 
to comfost us. The roads were covered 
with ice two inches thick, and glazed over 
by the sleet until they were like glass. 
Neither man nor horse could keep his feet 
except by great care. Thousands fell flat 
every day. Many were seriously hurt. 
Horses had their knees and muzzles terri- 
bly injured, and streaming with blood. 
Many were permanently crippled, and the 
men were filled with bruises and pains. 
Wagon after wagon would slide off the 
road and turn bottom upward. On one 
occasion, I remember, it took our wagon 
train and artillery from daylight to 3 0’- 
clock, P. M., to pass one hilly point, al- 





a The whole scene is well described in 





Nov. 6. 





a letter in the Dispatch, Nov. 8. 
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though large details of men from each 
regiment were employed in steadying the 
horses, and almost bodily lifting the ve- 
hicles along.” a 

Amid these sharp distresses the army 
toiled on with patient courage, stimulated 
by its commander, who shared all its suf- 
ferings, and excited silent enthusiasm by 
his unyielding tenacity of purpose. About 
six miles from Bath they first encountered 
the enemy. The van-guard, from. the 
48th Virginia were suddenly fired into. 
Two companies were immediately order- 
ed forward as skirmishers; Lieutenant 
Colonel John M. Patton, with coolness and 
skill, posted them on the edge of a wood, 
from which they opened a fatal fire. Capt. 
Cunningham, with his company F, from 
Richmond, rendered most effective service. 
The enemy broke and fied after a few 
volleys: the Confederates pressed forward 
and with some sharp skirmishing, drove 
the Federals before them. 

The resistance of the enemy at Bath 
was feeble and brief. They retreated to 
the river and waded the Potomac on one 
of the coldest days of winter. General 
Jackson took possession ‘of the towr, ob- 
taining some stores of value. His troops 
were held ready for instant movement. 
The night was severely cold, and the 
pickets and sentinels were nearly frozen. 

To deprive the enemy of the railroad 
line, Colonels Rust and Taliaferro ad- 
vanced with their commands to Capon 
Bridge, and after a sharp contest rotted 
the Federal force there stationed and de- 
stroyed the bridge. At nearly the same 
time the main body moved to the Potomac 
opposite the town of Hancock, in Mary- 
tand, which was held by a considerable 
Northern force under General Lander. A 
flag of truce, under Colonel Ashby, de- 
manded the surrender of the town, which 
was refused. Thereupon notice wasgiven 
to remove the women and children. After 
a proper interval, Jackson opened his bat- 
teries on Hancock. The enemy’s fire was 
‘at first ineffective, but their range im- 
proved, and the next day their guns were 
mumerous and well served. It became 





aMS. narrative from a Confederate 
officer. 





evident that the town could not be cap- 
tured except by a direct.assault with in- 
fantry, which would bave cost more lives 
than the highest success would have justi- 
fied. 

General Jackson was accompanied in 
this Bath expedition by Charles James 
Faulkner, who had volunteered as his aid 
and received the appeintment, with the 
rank of Colonel. During the artillery fire, 
Jackson, with his distinguished aid, sat on 
horseback behind the Confederate guns, 
exposed to a fire of shot and shells, whick 
became every hour more dangerous. The 
hardships and perils of this wintry cam- 
paign inspired mutual confidence. Colonel 
Faulkner, as chief of staff, continued with 
Jackson through the arduous movements 
of the coming year. 

Finding that Hancock could not be shel- 
led into submission, Jackson drew oft 
his army and commenced a retrograde 
march over the line on which he had 
advanced. The fearful sufferings of the 
troops from cold and exposure, had im- 
paired their health and greatly reduced 
their efficiency. Catahrrs, violent and in- 
flammatory, prevailed. The coughing along 
the line was incessant and distressing. A 
feeling of disappointment was gaining 
ground. But in the moment of deepest 
gloom, Providence opened a path of tri- 
umph. 

The Federal troops in and around Rom- 
ney amounted to eleven thousand. So 
much were they alarmed by the successes 
of Jackson at Bath, and his movement to- 
wards them, that they evacuated in haste 
and withdrew the North and West, 
leaving behind them an immense quantity 
of military stores. Jackson marched to 
Romney and took possession, and after re- 
moving the stores for which he,could pro- 
vide transportation, destroyed the rest. 
The whole amount of provisions, ammu- 
nition, medicines, and supplies thus taken 
from the enemy, was valued at not less 
than half a million of dollars. The coun- 
try was relieved from the robberies and 
oppression of invaders. Leaving a small 
foree in Romney, Jackson returned with 
The success of 
his expedition was complete, but it was 
purchased by the permanent or temporary 


to 


his army to Winchester. 





loss of many hundred jbrave men, who 
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either sunk under the exposure, or were 
long on the sick list from its effects. 

With this movement closed the cam- 
paign of the winter in Virginia. The 
armies of Johnston and Beauregard, at 
Centreville and Manassas, of Huger at 
Norfolk, of Magruder on the Peninsula, 
of Jackson at Winchester, and the bodies 
of troops from Evansport to Acquia on the 
Potomac, in the Alleghany mountains and 
around Richmond, rested for a season in 
their winter quarters, which were made 
as comfortable as the ingenuity of the men 
and the means under their control would 
allow. Most of them built log cabins 
plastered with mud and furnished with 
chimreys; those who had tents were able 
also to have fires, by digging trenches lined 
with brick or stone, and carried under 
ground beycnd the canvas covers. As 
we leave them for a time, it becomes our 
duty, briefly to present and remark upon 
three causes which gloomily affected the 


prospects of the South, notwithstanding 
her military successes, and which cast 
their sombre shadows forward upon the 


events of the coming campaign. 


The first of these causes was the great 
prevalence of disease in the camps. It is 


true that much sickness might have been 


expected among the thousands of men 


at work were in many cases beyond human 
ken, and independent of all sanitary regu- 
lations affecting the camps, for it was a 
subject of remark, that those camps which 
were kept most scrupulously clean, were 
often most affected by disease. 

It has since been a fixed conviction of 
many, that the use of tents was the cause 
of a great deal of the far-spread sickness. 
In bad weather it is impossible to raise 
and air them, and it is certain that the 
consumption of oxygen and the generation 
of poisonous gases, by eight or ten men 
under a close canvas cover over a space 
hardly twelve feet in diameter, must speed- 
ily work evil upon the lungs and circula- 
tion of those subject to such malaria. Na- 
poleon, the great Master of War in all its 
branches, seldom furnished tents to his 
soldiers in the field. It is true he had 
military reasons for this, but beyond them, 
he declared that they acted injuriously on 
the health and vigor of the men. And 
it is certain, that after the winter of 
1861-’62, the Confederate authorities, to a 
very great extent, dispensed with the use 
of tents by their armies, and the general 
health of the men has reached a high stand- 
ard. Never since the depressing maladies 
of the first summer and fall of the war, 


who had left comfortable homes and hur- tng tie Southeen army known & time when 
ried, unprepared, into the toils and ex- disease in its ranks would really unfit it 
posure of the field. But, for the first ten for battle. 

months after the opening of the war, the The next cause of evil ‘which we note 
ill health of the army went far beyond the| W@* the habit of immoderate drinking 
ordinary percentage looked for in be-|®™0D¥ the officers and men. It had long 
ginning a campaign. Measles, pneumonia. been the belief of the world that the men 
typhoid fever and that form of febrile dis-|0f the Southern States were addicted to 
ease called “camp fever,” prostrated thou- undue potations of alcoholic liquors, ard 
sands of gallant men, and filled unnum- though drunkenness was by no means so 
bered graves on the plains of Prinee Wil-|@2™mon a vice among them as in coun- 
liam, among the mountains, and around| ‘ries farther North, such as Scotland, Den- 
Richmond. These sad scenes filled the} mark and Russia, yet the habit of drink- 
uearts ef the reflecting with sorrow; the ing juleps, toddies, punches and other 
women of the South especially mourned] mixtures of liquors, was certainly preva- 
over the sufferings of brothers, friends and | lent far and wide. The ennui of the camp 
protectors, and patiently watched by the| sought relief, and to some extent found it 
bedsides of the sick, the convalescent or| in hilarity and inebriation. It was noted 
the dying. Surgeons, hospital stewards,|that cases and packages of liquors were 
nurses, military officers, were all censured| among the most abundant with which the 


by the public prints for want of skilko 
attention, yet it is probable that none o 


r| railroad lines to the armies were laden. 
f| The effect of this was not only evil on the 


them deserved the measure of blame| habits and efliciency of the men and of.- 


heaped upon them. The morbid influence 
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many millions of bushels of corn and 
barley being converted into spirits. The 
first movement for reform was by General 
Bragg, at Pensacola, who issued an order 
requiring total abstinence from liquor .by 
his officers and men, except when pre- 
scribed by medical authority. The bene- 
fits of the movement were speedily seen. 
Finally, the Government found it neces- 
Sary to interfere, ana to permit no spirits 
to be manufactured or sold, except under 
rigid restrictions. It is impossible to doubt 
that this reform was most salutary, and 
without it, the South was threatened with 
impotency and disaster. 

But the most petent cause of evil was 
the apathy and security of the people pro- 
duced by the belief that the suecesses 
already gained had won their indepen- 
dence, that they would soon be recognized 
by foreign nations, and that the North 
would not be able to make any serious im- 
pression on their territory. This apathy 
was the fault of the people of the South, 
and not of their Government, except to 
the extent that individuals holding high 
official position may have shared in such 
false security and encouraged 
valence. 


its pre- 
The Government knew that the 
North was making preparations to hurl an 
enormous body of men upon the western 
regions of the Confederacy, aided by gun- 
boats, mortar-ketches, and every appliance 
of war, and the Southern Executive officers 
called earnestly for volunteers. But vol- 
teers could only be furnished by the people, 
and they did not furnish them in sufficient 
numbers. After the general uprising for 
defence, in which two hundred thousand 
men went to the field, volunteering almost 
eeased. This was not the result of in- 
difference to the cause, or fear of their 
enemies, or disposition to submit. 
rather the reverse. They were too confi- 
dent. Jt was found that the life of a 
soldier was bard and uninviting. The 
dangers of the battle-field were the least 
of all discouragements. Disease, langour, 
severe and painful marches, the inactivity 
of the camp, these were all now known 
and dreaded. Hence the response to the 
military calls for volunteers were not en- 
thusiastic. Tennessee, and the Northern 
parts of Alabama and Mississippi, were 


It was 
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especially delinquent. Reflecting men in 
the South saw that her safety in a long 
war could not be secured if she trusted -to 
volunteers, and urged a system of fair 
conscription, by which her men able to 
bear arms should be called out for her de- 
fence, and required by the stern demand 
of duty to serve in her armies. At first 
this plan met with very little favor from 
who fondly 
hoped that the volunteer spirit would carry 
them in triumph through the war. 

While the South was thus inactive, the 
North was sending into camp, from her 


the Confederate Congress, 


great population, regiments numbered by 
hundreds; was drilling her men, heaping 
up ammunition and provisions, building 
gun-boats for the western rivers, and war 
ships for’ the coast; casting mortars ard 
moulding cannon. She was preparing, 
with the opening of the next campaign, to 
strike those heavy blows in Tennessee and 
Louisiana under which the Confederate 
States reeled and staggered almost to faint 
ing, and from which they only recovered 
by the exercise of a resolution and cour- 
age inspired and made eflicient by the 
favor of an Almighty Deliverer. 
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THE COTTAGE IN THE WOOD. 


BY ED. PORTER THOMPSON. 


I. 


By the laughing Tallapoosa, 

Where it winds the hills among, 

Till it looses, with the Coosa, 

Name which th’ Indian maiden sung — 
There, in pleasing solitude, 

Stands a cottage in the wood. 


II. 


Onee I rode, alone and musing— 

Dreaming dreams of peace and love,— 

ame self her thoughts excusing— 
eason seeming to approve,— 

By my path a beauty steod, 

*T was the cottage in the wood. 
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III. 


O'er the porch the vine is clinging, 
By the foot-path blooms the rose, 
Forest trees a shade are flinging 
Where the verdant carpet grows,— 
Home of th’ innocent and good 

Is the cottage in the wood. 


IV. 


But an air both sad and lonely 

Doth the Sylvan scene pervade, 
Darkness o’er a place that only 

For the light of love seems made,— 
Gloomy spirits seem to brood 

O’er the cottage in the wood. 


Vv. 


There I find a youthful mother, 

With a baby on her knee, 

Striving heart-complaints to smother, 
As she sings a lullaby— 

Dwells she there in lonely mood, 

In her cottage in the wood. 


VI. 


He, her husband, brave and loving, 
Whom her heart is doting on, 

All her pure affections moving, 

He, her pride and joy is gone— 
Gone to shed, if need, his blood 
For his cottage in the wood. 


Vil. 


Hoping with the hope that maketh 
Sick the heart, she’s waiting there, 
Fearing that which surely breaketh 
Ope the bosom for Despair— 
Trembling, lest his cold corse should 
Reach the cottage in the wood. 


Vill. 


Those about her catch the feeling, 
And’a solemn stillness reigns, 
And suspense is slowly stealing 
What of bloom she yet retains,— 
Joy has fled the neighborhood 

Of the cottage in the wood. 


IX. 


Lady, lone and stricken-hearted, 
Mourn you not his absence so, 
Though ‘tis painful to be parted, 

*T was his love that made him go— 
For his wife and babe he could 
Leave his cottage in the wood. 





x. 


Pray that lovely peace, returning, 
Give you back your gallant lord, 
With his lamp of Freedom burning, 
Won by suff’ring and the sword; 
Father, pour of light a flood 

O’er the cottage in the wood. 


Camp near Dattow, Ga., 
Dec. 16th, 1863. 


nn ie 00 rrrcen— 
AGNES. A NOVEL. 
BY FILIA. 
(Concluded.) 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 


“T left you in Rio sixteen years ago. 
You know all that occurred at that time in 
regard to myself—how I came home, mar- 
ried and settled down in this city to try 
and make'a living by my profession. It 
was rather trying at first. We were not 
rich—my Mary and I,and had some times 
of severe privation, but we managed to 
get along. She was very economical, and 
we kept out of debt and were happy in 
each other and in our children—* Content- 
ed in little an’ canty in mair.” I gota 
small practice, but it was a growing one, 
and we hoped always for better times, 
which came at last. Ten years ago, there 
wus a great deal of talk and gossip about 
that very house at which we stopped to 
day. It was bought, that is the land, ata 
very high price, and the house built under 
the supervision of the Bishop of Louisiana. 
It was all done at the expense of one lady, 
who afterwards took charge of the estab- 
lishment in person, and has lived there 
ever since, as the head of the sisterhood. 
She has devoted her life and whole for- 
tune to the work. They had some diffi- 
culties at first to contend with, but the 
excellence and perfect disinterestedness of 
the admirable women who employed 
themselves in the work, have long since 
conquered all obstacles, and now there is 
no class of people in the city who do not 
bless the deaconesses. There is a hospi- 
tal connected with the establishment, 
where they take in the poor and strangers 
to nurse. Alsoa certain number go out by 
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day and night, to nurse such persons as are 
unable, or unwilling, to come to their hos- 
pital. They have some vows—I think 
they are taken only for a year—any one is 
at liberty to leave at that time if they 
choose. They have a peculiar dress—in 
summer of blue linen, as it is cool, and 
does not convey disease as woollen would. 
In winter they wear the same colour in 
some thick material that will wash. White 
linen collars—white aprons—and a plain 
white cap—compose their very homely 
but convenient dress. It is cheerful and 
bright in a sick room. Their ‘ home’ is 
pleasant; their own apartments comforta- 
ble. as I have had opportunity to see in 
visiting them when ill. Every thing seru- 
pulously plain, but clean and neat. They 
are untiring in their efforts to alleviate suf- 
fering in every possible way. During the 
epidemics, they have been guardian angels 
to numbers of the poorand destitute ; ever 
foremost in all good deeds, in all manner 
of self-sacrifice is the arch-deaconess. It 
is she I called to see to-day. They had a 
physician and aclergyman in the estab- 
lishment—both were old men. The phy- 
sician, Dr. Leonard, died a few months 
since. But, what's the matter, Selman? 
Again not good? try another!” Dr, Eve- 
lyn paused, seeing Robert throw his cigar 
away hastily, and that he was sitting with 
his hand over his eyes. 

“No, go on with your story.” 

Dr. Evelyn continued. “I had become 
acquainted with the deaconesses, meeting 
them often at the bedside of the poor ; and 
with the old doctor, who rarely ever left 
the house, confining himself to attending 
the sick in the hospital. He was a capital 
practitioner ; a man of excellent sense and 
sound judgment!” 

“I know,” said Robert, “I knew him!” 

“ Ah! you did! Well! I learned to know 
him, having occasion to visit some poor 
patients of mine, who had been removed 
to the hospital of the deaconesses for bet- 
ter attention. I had a great esteem for the 
old gentleman, and there I also met Mr. 
Danvers, the chaplain, and the noble arch- 
deaconess. What labour she did undergo. 
She always visited the patients herself— 
out of the house, when they applied for 
aid, and appointed the nurse for each one. 
They were regularly relieved—the nurses, 


I mean; two nursed together always, so 
as to alternate. She confined berself prin- 
cipally to the hospital! She is a grand 
woman, Selman! and still so handsome. 
She must have been a beauty in her youth 
and in a different dress. However, to cut 
short digressions, the old doctor was taken 
ill; I was sent for; he had taken a fancy 
to me it seemed. It was beautiful to see 
the tender love and devotion of the arch- 
deaconess, and the good old chaplain to 
him. He died peacefully in their arms. 
His death was a great sorrow for the arch- 
deaconess. Shortly after the old doctor's 
death, last summer, the fever broke out 
Never was there 
known a imore fearful epidemic; even the 
Creoles fled from it. 
were not safe. It was complicated with 
ship fever of the most violent type. I 


studied the disease very closely, and kept 


violently in the city. 


Acclimated persons 


a journal, during ~its prevalence, of the 


plans I pursued in its treatment. I will 
show it to you some day. There were 
some most curious, interesting cases. The 


deaconesses stood firmly at their posts. 
Several of them were very ill—among 
them the arch-deaeoness; Lattended them. - 
None died. One day I was summoned to 
see a man, who it was said was very sick 
at a low doggery in the worst part of the 
city. 
led me to a wretched, dirty lodging house, 


I accompanied the messenger, who 


scarcely better than a dog-kennel, where 
I found my patient. He was very sick— 
the room was horrible filthy and miserable. 
He was a man of about fifty years, and 
though debased by drink and riotous living, 
had something about his appearance that 
His clothes were old, 
He looked 
His 
manner was strainedly polite to Me, but 
he was the most profane man I think I 


told of better days. 
bu‘ originally of fine material. 
to me like a broken down gambler 


ever met. His oaths were so fearful, espe- 
cially coming from lips so burnt up with 
fever, and from a poor wretch labouring so 
for breath, that I could not listen without 
a shudder. I told him at last, that unless 
he ceased his blasphemous raving, I should 
leave. This quieted him for a time—after 
prescribing for him, I drove to the Home 
to see what could be done for him. I 


hardly liked to ask any of the ladies to 
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take charge of such a profane creature, but) 
I knew he would die without the closest 
care and nursing. I knew no other place 
to secure such ministering as he needed. 
The man had given me his name appa- 
rently with reluctance ; it was Elmswoith, 
I really fear 1 am wearying you, Selman, 
by this long story !” 

“No, go on!” replied Robert, drawing 
himself back so that the firelight would 
not fall upon his face or figure. 

“ Well! the arch-deaconess soon joined 
me in the parlour of the Home. I stated 
my business; I wanted a nurse for a poor 
mar. If it was feasible, I would like to 
remove him to the hospital of the house; 
he was in such a wretched place. She 
said, ‘It should be attended to immediate- 
ly. She felt so very weak, not having re- 
covered yet entirely from her recentillness, 
that she would have to trust me to select 
the nurses for the poor nran, as she feared 
she was unable to visit him first herself, 
as was her usnal custom before appointing 
“the nurses.’ J mentioned the ladies I 
thought weuld suit best forthe case. She 
put her hand on the bell-rope te suramon 
them, asking me for the name and address 
of the said person. I gave it to her—I had 
written iton a card and handed it to her. 
She read it—her face became pallid—then 
flushed crimson. She sank into a chair as 
if fainting! I seized a glass of water from 
a table near by and held it to her lips; she 
drank hastily, leaned back with her eyes 
closed for a few n.oments, then opening 
her eyes, said: 

“*T will go myself, doctor, to this per- 
son.’ 

“ T remonstrated with her and even for- 
bade such an exertion on her part, but 
laying her hand gently on my arm, she 
said : 

“* My friend, I must! This man has 
claims upon me, both by relationship and 
—Christianity.’ 

“1 saw she was determined, so could do 





quiet in bed, and well covered, according 

to my orders. Elmsworth wascursing and 

raving with passion and fever. 

“*QOh, sir,’ said the servant, ‘I am so 

glad you have come. ' He wants the whole 

pitcher of ice water, and is raving like a 

devil at me, because I won't give it to him. 

I tell him it will kill him; but he won't 

mind. I have given him the broken ice, 

as you ordered, by the spoonful; but he is 

srazy.’ 

“I took the sick man by the arm and 

spoke as sternly as I could— 

“You must be quiet and take what I 

order, else you will die! 

“ He seized my hand— Die, doctor, die! 

Oh no, not die! I tell you, I can’t die—I 

won't die. You shan’t let me die! I suf- 
fer the thirst of hell now. I tell you Iam 
not fit to die! No—no! no hope for me. 
[ll not die. Vil not go before God. I'll 
not meet Emeline there! Oh, doctor, save 
me! save me!’ 

“The poor wretch began to weep and 
groan most piteously. He was thoroughly 
frightened and half insane from fever. I 
had thrown an old piece of carpet over 
the posts at the foot of the bed, to break 
the draught of air on the sick man. The 
arch-deaconess was standing behind it. 1 
held Elmsworth’s hand, and tried to soothe 
him, but he continued his agonized peti- 
tions and exclamations till I rea!ly was 
almost overcome by him. In the midst of 
his exclamations of horror and despair, the 
clear voice of the arch-deaconess rose 
suddenly— 

“¢ Tf we confess eur sins, God is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness.’ 

“* Though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be white as snow; though they be 
red like crimson, they shall be as wool.’ 

“¢ This is a true saying and worthy of 
all men to be received, that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners.’ 

“Tf any man sin, we have an advocate 


nothing but wait to accompany her. We]with the Father, Jesus Christ the righte- 
were soon on our way, followed by a litter, | ous, and He is the propitiation for our sins!’ 
borne by men, in case we found it possible] “Elmsworth started from his pillow at 
to remove Elmsworth. He was in a furi-|the first sound of her voice, but lay back 
ous passion when we entered the room.|until she had concluded her words—then 
One of the servants of the house was|in a voice faint and weak as a child’s, he 





standing near, endeavoring to keep him|said: ‘ Doctor, doctor! whose voice is that? 
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Who dares to whisper comfort to such a 
wretch as I, and in that voice ?’ 

“ The arch-deaconess step;ed to the bed- 
side and looking down upon him said, 

“*T dare—I—Agnes Murray! I say 
there is mercy with man, and forgiveness 
with God, even for you, as for others !’ 

“Elmsworth covered his face with the 
ragged coverlet and groaned bitterly. The; 
bed shook with his convulsive sobs. ‘Em-| 
eline! Emeline!’ were all the words | 
heard. 

* The arch-deaconess took a glass in 
which she prepared a strong lemonade, 
lifted his head npon her arm while she 
offered the glass to his lips, 

“* Drink,’ she said gently, ‘drink. Cool- 
img to your thirst, and peace to your soul!’ 

* The man-drank eagerly, as if he su- 
perstitiously received her words literally. 
She smoothed the rumpled pillow and laid 
him down. He looked at her with an ex- 
pression of surprise. 

“¢ Aones,’ he said, ‘can you forgive? 

*¢] do forgive, as freely as I hope to be 
forgiven!’ 

‘ Ag- 


nes, you were avenged ; Serimia died—not 


**Then God may!’ he answered. 


by the hangman though—by his own hand. 
He would go to France in spite of all I 
could say; that Italian, whose sister he 
had ruined, kept watch over his move- 
ments and informed on him. The police 
went to take him; he could not escape; 
he blew his brains out with his own pistol. 


It was dreadful, Agnes—dreadful.’ 


‘: The arch-deaconess shuddered. ‘ Never 
mind,’ she said, as if she was quieting a 
child—‘ Never mind; we will not talk of 
those things; try to be quiet and composed 
now.’ ‘She dipped her handkerchief in 
the ice water and laid it upon his burning 
forehead. He drew the cover ever his 
face again and lay quiet. 

“The arch-deaconess asked if it were 
possible to remove him in the litter which 
had now arrived. I thought it would be 
best to make the attempt, if he was willing. 


“ Mr. Elmsworth, will you permit us to 
remove you, on a litter, to Mrs. Murray’s 
house, where you can have better attention 
and be so much more comfortable ?” 


“¢Ves, I wish it,’ 
with a pleasant smile. 


she said cheerfully' 


“** As you will then,’ he said humbly. 

“So we wrapped him up comfortably 
and carried him to the Home. Mrs. Mur- 
ray led the way to the room formerly oc- 
cupied by Dr. Leonard. ‘ This way, doc- 
tor,’ said she, as I was directing the bear- 
ers to carry the litter inmio the hospital 
ward. Mr. Danvers was waiting to receive 
us. Clean linen was spread out, and we 
soon made the man comfortable, and he 
fell into a profound sleep, which lasted 
Efmsworth was very ill for 
moved him; I 
thought he would have died; he certainly 


several hours. 


several days after@we 
weuld, if he bad not had such care and 
nursing as he received. The man’s whole 
nature seemed softened and changed from 
the momeat he recognized the voice of the 
the words of Divine 
I 


went in one day to see him, he had been 
suffering greatly—was restless and excited 


arch-deaconess, in 


promise. He was very grateful to me. 


in the morning, and I was considerably 
alarmed about his case; so I called in 
I 
found him very calm, lying with his head 
turned that he could see distinctly a 
small picture which was placed upon an 


again in the course of the morning. 


so 
easel near the bed. 
picture of a littie child; a lovely little 
thing, apparently about three years old, 
She was repre- 


It was an exquisite 


with a face like an angel. 
sented as asleep; the pretty head, with its 
golden curls falling aboutit, resting on one 
tiny arm, and the other hand grasping 
some white roses and hyacinths. The 
small feet were bare and crossed carelessly 
The child was lying 
It was like 
Elmsworth 


as natural as life. 
upon a purple velvet couch. 
a snow drop among violets. 
saw me look at the picture— 
“¢Ts it not lovely and pure? asked he, 
‘and yet, doctor, that was my child!’ 
“Tt is very, very lovely,’ I said. 
he said ‘from a 
She brought it 
It 
will make me a better man, doctor, to re- 
member my ange! child, and her poor mo- 
ther!’ his voice trembled with emotion. 


“¢ Agnes painted it,’ 
sketch taken after death. 
here and gave it to me this morning. 


“ Doctor,’ he continued, ‘did you ever 





“* Do you wish it, Agnes ? he said. 





know of anybody’s forgiving another until 
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seventy times-seven,’ ’ pointing to a Bible 
which lay open on the table beside him. 

““¢ don’t know that I ever did, taking 
the text literally!’ I answered. 

“*T know such a person, and you too, 
doctor; her name is Agnes Murray !’ 

“ That evening, after making the rounds 
of the hospital wards which adjoined 
Elmsworth's room, I came in to see how 
he was getting on. The case interested 
me. The man’s mind really kept him ill, 
after the disease was subdued. I found 
the arch-deaconess and Mr. Danvers sitting 
with him. She had just accompanied me 
in my tour through the hospital. We had 
a good many foreigners under our care. 
The epidemic was bad among emigrants, 


am drawing out this story verg long, but 
as Mary says,‘ When I begin to speak of 
the arch-deaconess, J] never know when to 
stop.’ She is a most wonderful woman! 
When Elmsworth had recovered : ufficient- 
ly to leave the Home, Mrs. Murray gave 
me some jewely, worth about twenty 
thousand dollars, which she asked me wo 
dispose of for her. Se had retained it in- 
tending to sell it and use the proceeds in 
enlarging the chapel of the estaolishment, 
which, being free, was crowded every 
Sunday with poor people, especially with 
those who had been nursed in the hospital. 
| She was now forced to abandon this inten: 
ion, in order to make provision for Elms- 
worth; the interest would make a yearly 


and the beds were full. I found the arch-| stipend for him. ‘ He preferred to live in 
deaconess an admirable linguist, sl.e spoke | Boulogne,’ she said, ‘he had no friends in 


nearly all the modern tongues, and seemed 
to be familiar even with patois and dia- 


this country besides Mr. Danvers and her- 
self. It is the old story of the ProJigal 


lects. Shetcld me she had been a good|Son. I think he will live rightly now.’ 


while in Europe aed learnt these things 


“T paid Elmsworth’s passage to Bou- 


there. It was a great help to me, and a} logne, and forwarded him his annuity for 


comfort to these poor strangers. They 
looked up at her almost as if she was some 
supernatural being, and followed her with 
blessings as she moved from bed to bed. 
Elmsworth complained of being very ner- 
vous and restless—‘remorse, remorse—it 
is hell, doctor!’ I yave him an anodyne, 
and sat by him awhile. He said, suddenly, 

“‘T think I could sleep, if you would 


this year. | hear he is doing very well. 
He is utterly unfit though to get along 
without some one to look aiter him; so I 
shall keep a watch over him as far as I 
can. He left here last fall. Mrs. Murray 
/has never been well since. She had too 
,much fatigue, and was too weak to stand 
it. It is with inexpressible pain that I 
have watched her growing weaker, day by 


sing, Agnes. Emeline liked your singing.’| day; her heart is the seat of disease. I 
“The arch-deaconess drew her chair| fear it is organic, the valves do not close 
near the bed: ‘I will sing her favourite| rapidly enough, the muscles grow more 


bymn!’: 


and more languid. She has no pain, suf- 


“She sang ‘ Jesus Saviour of my soul!’| fers only from languor and debility ; she is 
and some hymns of the same character.| fully aware of her situation; she tells me 
Selman! 1 never expect to listen to such | she had an aunt whodied from the same dis- 
a voice this side of heaven. Tears rolled| ease, she thinks. She is se cheerful and 
down mycheek involuntarily. Elmsworth, | serene, that her sick chamber is a pleasant 
too, wept; bit at. last dropped off asleep.| place to visit. The end must come soon, 
I was told afterwards, by one of the dea-|now, I fear! She was so weak to-day. 
conesses, that the arch-deaconess frequent-| The hardest part will be for poor old Mr. 
ly sung for the patients in the hospital ;| Danvers, who dotes upon her. Yesterday 
nesrly every day they would ask her to do| she received the holy communion from the 
so; her voice had a wonderfully tranquilli-| hands of the bishop of the diocese ; all the 
sing effect uponthem. There is something | sisterhood partook of it with her—I also. 
exquisitely touching in the manner inj; She made her parting charge to them, it 
which she employs all her magnificent| was very solemn. The street in front of the 
gifts, in the service of the poor and the| door, and the steps are constantly crowded 
sick. It is the box of precious ointment| with people, seeking intelligence of her 
she breaks perpetually over the feet of her| state. Her death will bea grief to multi- 


Master. The Lord will not forget it! I|tudes. She seems very grateful for their 
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affection. * Yesterday afternoon I mention-) 
ed to her the anxiety with which they be- 
sieged the hall door; she bade me open the 
door and let them enter the hall. She then 
asked us to wheel her chair to the open 
door of her own apartment, so she could 
see them for a moment. She has been 
unable to lie down, on account of oppres- 
sion in breathing, for several days. We 
obeyed her. She looked with a bright 
smile upon the weeping erowd, who knelt 
before her; lifting her hands in benedic- 
tion, she said— 

“ ¢ God bless you friends—‘ to depart and 
be with Christ is far better’ for me!’ 

“She motioned us to draw back tte 
chair and close the door; she could bear 
I hastily drew her back, she had 
partially fainted. 


no more, 
I gave her some stimu- 
lant; one of the ladies chafed her hands, 
her loose sleeve was thrown back-—upon 
the leftarm gleamed the most gorgeous 
bracelet, with rubies. in the clasp, that I 
ever saw; I thought it impeded circulation, 
and wanted to remove it, but Mr. Danvers 
stayed my had— Let it be! She will pre- 
fer it!’ I suppose some souvenir of her 

I should like to know her pre- 
vious history.” 


past life. 


Dr. Evelyn paused. He had been so 
carried away by his own emotions, in re- 
counting the story, he had almost forgotten 
his auditor—but he was startled when he 
looked up. 
his 


lips 


Robert Selman stood before him, 
face writhing in agony, his quivering 
striving in vain to articulate; at last by a 
mighty effort,, grasping Dr. Evelyn’s arm, 
he said hoarsely— 

“ Come, let us go!” 

“Go! where? My God, what ails you, 
Selman !” 

“Got to her! to 4gnes! Oh, Agnes, my 
Agnes!” 

With that passionate cry, Robert Selman 
threw himself prostrate upon the sofa, his 
whole frame shaking with convulsive sobs, 
regardless of the presence of his friend; 
regardless of his manhood’s pride; con- 
scious only of that bitter, bitter anguish ; 
heart-broken, the proud man humbled his 
strength in the dust. 


Dr. Evelyn sat with blanched face, look- 
ing speechlessly at his friend. He under- 


stood all. This was the woman, Robert 
came to seek ; he found her dying. 
The first outburst of passionats grief 
over, Robert rose— 
“Evelyn, let us go to her. Let me see 
her once again on earth!” 
“ Selman, I fear it will be toe much for 
her, unless shé is prepared to see you. 
Any emotion will be fatal.” 

“JT will be calm! 
See Mr. Danvers. 
must see her. 


You can see her first. 
I must go, Evelyn! I 
Agnes! Agnes!” 
Dr. Evelyn was fairly weeping. “T will 


go immediately—come Selman !” 


CHAPTER XXXVILI. 


When Dr. Evelyn and Robert Selman 
reached the hall door of the house, they 
found a gentleman standing on the steps 
waiting an answer to the bell he had just 
rung. He greeted Dr. Evelyn cordially, 
and began to question him about the symp- 
illness. Robert 
leaned heavily against the door post, lis- 


toms of the archdeaconess’ 


tening to the advancing footstep of the 
person who was hastening to usher them 


in. It was one of the deaconesses who 


opened the door. She said the: arch-dea- 
coness was calm, and seemed comfortab!e, 
fatigued. She had requested to be left 
alone with her old friend, Mr. Danvers, to 
whom she had been dictating a letter. She 
was considerably exhausted after the effort, 
and had fainted, but rallied again and was 
lying quietly now in her easy chair. 

The deaconess led the gentlemen to the 
small ante-chamber adjoining the archdea- 
coness’ apartment, and said she would let 
Mr. Danvers know that Dr. Evelyn had 
come. She went out of the room after 
pointing them to seats. The door into Ag- 
nes’ chamber was partly open for air. Ag 
they sat they saw her clearly. She was 
leaning back in a large reclining chair. A 
shawl thrown over her feet and lap. She 
was dressed in a simple white woollen 
gown, fastened close around her throat and 
wiists; her beautiful dark hair smoothed 
plainly, under the snowy white linen cap, 
worn by the deaconesses; her hands were 
quietly folded together; her face was pale 





but not emaciated; her lips very: red, one 
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of the symptoms of her disease. She sat 
near the fire, for the spring nights were 
still cool; her whole attitude expressed 
peace and composure. ; 

Ata small table near her sat the vene- 
rable Mr. Danvers; his long silvery locks 
falling on his shoulders, his spectacles ly- 
ing upon the large open Bible, and the 
heavy cane leaning near him, as well as 
the tremulous voice showed the infirmities 
of, age had come upon him. He was 
speaking as they entered, holding a folded 
letter in his hand. 

“My Dear, it shall be done as you de- 
sire. You know we have not heard from 
Robert for a long time, but I will try and 
procure his address through some of the 
houses who do business in Rio. He left 
an agent there, I know, and he must re- 


Dr. Evelyn brushed a tear from his eye: 
Mr. Danvers spoke—“ Perhaps, Doctor, 
you can help me about this. He knows 
what houses in New Orleans do business 
in Rio, Agnes.” 

Dr. Evelyn extended his hand for the 
letter, Agnes fixed her eyes upon him 
eagerly. The Doctor read the address, 
feeling himself tremble as he did so—his 
mouth would quiver in spite of himself. 


“[ can help you, Mr. Danvers, better 
than any one else. Iam glad you applied 
tome. I know this gentleman’s address— 
he is a friend of mine. I lived in Rio at 
one time.”’ ° , 
Agnes’ eyes were burning his face al- 
most—he thought so, so fixed, so intense 
was her gaze. 


ceive his income through some of them.” He continued : “But Dr. Selman is no 

“ That is all, then,” said Agnes. “The longer in Rio. I had letters from him re- 
bracelet you will take off my arm, after my cently. He expected then to sail soon for 
death, and send him with the letter, when | ‘2/5 Place. He may even now be here !’ 


you learn his address. [ have had an in- 


The Doctor hesitated. 


tense longing to see him once more, but Agpes interrupted him—“Dr. Evelyn! 


God’s will be done.” 


good friend! Heishere. I see it in your 


Robert shivered as he heard these words |face—here—in this house, perhaps—you 
from Agnes’ lips. He staggered, as he| know all—I see you do. Tell Robert to 
waiked, like a man intoxicated. His pun-|¢ome—delay no longer—my minutes are 
ishment was almost greater than he could precious and numbered.” 
bear. Involuntarily the Bishop put out his} Dr. Evelyn rose and went into the ad- 
arm to sustain him, and guided him to a|joining room. He did not hear tl 


r tae cry 


chair. He sunk into it helplessly. The| from Mr. Danvers, nor see that Agnes had 
Bishop wondered who the stranger could be. | suddenly risen from her chair and followed 


The deaconess entered Agnes’ room and | him; her feet had not tonched the floor fo; 
announced Dr. Evelyn. Grasping Robert’s| weeks; but superhuman strength seemed 
hand with a firm pressure and whisper-|given her now. She castaside the shawl, 
ing, “Be a man now, Selman,” the warm-|and walked steadily, briskly after him, as 
hearted physician went in, leaving the|if in good health; ber cheeks glowed with 
door still partly open behind him that Ro-| rich bloom ; her eyes radiated joyful light; 
bert might see and hear all. After making] never was she more beautiful than at that 
the usual professional inquiries, he took] moment. Her face always wore its fullest 


Agnes’ hand as if to feel her pulse. Mr 


.| beauty for Robert only, and it came back 


Danvers sat hokiing the letter he had just|to greet him now. Al! the grief of life had 


written. The Doctor looking at it. 


vanished. Robert had come. He saw Ag- 


“ Writing letters, my dear madam,I must| nes coming—sprang past Dr. Evelyn and 


forbid that.” 


clasped her in his arms. 


“ Not I, Mr. Danvers wrote at my dicta-| “Agnes, my Agnes, my darling!” 
tion,” replied Agnes, feebly smiling as she} “At last, Robert, at last.” 
spoke. ‘It is the last piece of wilfulness,} Agnes’ arms were clasped tightly about 
dear Doctor, but it had to be done. Thej|his neck; her head rested on his bosom— 
letter is to @friend—a very dear friend—-”| conscious only of each other’s presence. 
Agnes uttered the last words softly like a] She whispered words of sweetest endear- 


caress. 


Vor. XXXVITI—10 





ment in answer to the wild entreaties for 
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forgiveness, and passionate expressions of 
leepest love which fell from Robert’s lips 


“ All forgiven—all forgotten, darling. I 
loved you always.’ She smiled in his 
face—the beautiful smile which was his 
only. 

“IT am happy, so happy, my Robert.” 
Her arms relaxed their hold; her head 
sunk lower upon his bosom. She would 
have slid like a snow-wreath’ from his 
arms, but that he held her with that strong 
passionate embrace. 





| 


‘* Evelyn, Evelyn, she has fainted.” Ro- 
bert lifted her and carried her to a couch. 
They . brought restoratites. Robert held| 
her head upon his arm—nestied upon his 
He applied the stimulants to her 
lips. Her breath came back once, twice;| 
sue opened her eyes, looked in Robert's) 
face—smiled again—one long deep tremb- 
Jing respiration—a slight gasp—one tremor | 
—Agnes was dead. They all saw it; Ro-| 
bert saw it; he laid her head upon the pil- 
low; he closed the sweet eyes with @jis 
owa hand; he drew his own handkerchief| 
trom his pocket and carefully bound it: 
round the oval face; he put his arm over 
her and buried his face by her side, lean- 
ing his brow upon her shoulder. The 
friends stood around mute and silent. The 
jeaconesses crowded weeping into the 
Mr. Danvers’ venerable head 


| 


breast. 





apartment. 
was bowed dowa upon his hands. 
the chapel bell begun to toll. 
people without hnew their noble benefac-| 
tress lived no more on earth. Then the 
Bishop lifted up his hands in an instant,| 
ali kneltdown with him. He repeated the 
thanksgiving in the Burial Service of the 


English Church. 


“ Almighty God, with whom de live the 
spirits of those that depart hence in the 
Lord, and with whom the souls of the 
faithful, after they are delivered from the 
burden of the flesh are in joy and felicity; 
we give thee hearty thanks, for that it hath 
pleased thee to deliver this our sister, out 
of the miseries of this sinful world; be- 
seeching Thee that it may please Thee o. 
thy gracious goodness, shortly to accom- 
plish the number of thine elect, and to 
hasten thy kingdom; that we, with all 
those that are departed in the true faith of 
thy Holy Name may have our perfect con- 


Soon | 
The poor) 


summation and bliss, both in body and soul, 
in thy eternal arid everlasting glory, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

Rising from his knees, he pronounced 
the Benediction. 

Dr. Evelyn touched Robert’s shoulder— 
“ Selman, you must go.” 

Robert rose to his feet; he bent over Ag- 
nes; kissed her brow, eyes, and lips; fold- 
ed her hands upon her bosom; unclasped 
the bracelet from the white arm—taking. 


his hat from Dr. Evelyn, he walked 
firmly through the rooms to the hall 
door. Dr. Evelyn’s carriage waited there. 


The Bishop and Dr. Evelyn fellowed close- 
ly behind him. Robert put his foot upon 
the carriage step, reeled backward, ang 
fell fainting in the arms of his friend, 
They lifted him in the carriage and dreve 
rapidly homewards. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Easter fell late in Aprilin the year 18—. 
The land was lovely with bloom and bril- 
liant with verdure; pecple congratulated 
each other when they met upon the beau- 
tiful spring. It was Easter eve, just be- 
fore sunset, that Dr. Evelyn, accompanied 
by walked 
along the pavement in front of the Home 
of the Deaconesses. He was talking with 
earnestness. The persons they encoun- 
|tered bowed respectfully as they recog- 
nized the tall form and strongly marked 
features of the well known Bishop ot 
Louisiana, and the snowy locks and deli- 
cate beauty of the good Diocesan of Mis- 
sissippi. The three gentlemen were on 
their way to see the splendid new church 
ithat had been built at the end of the 
square belonging to the Deaconesses, which 
was to be consecrated on the morrow. 
They had to pick their way along the pave- 
ment, which was encumbered with piles 
of brick, and huge blocks of stone aad 
finer marbles. It seemed as if there were 
extensive additions going up to the Home. 
As they drew nearer the church, they got 
along more pleasantly ; all obstructionshad 
been removed here—that portiog was com- 
plete. 

* And Dr, Selman, you say, has built the 
church, and is doing all this work at his 


two venerable gentlemen, 
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own expense?” It was the Bishop of 
Mississippi who spoke. 

“Yes,” replied vr. Evelyn. “He has 
devoted himself to the work of carrying 
out Mrs. Murray’s designs. It seems to be 
lis great conselation to do so; and it has 
really kept Mr. Danvers alive. Selman is 
like a son to the old man. The church is 
Superb, as you willsee. Selman occupies 
the two rooms he had built in the North 
tower—the upper as a chamber, the lower 
as a place for his books —thus keeping a 
perpetual watch over the spot where the 
Archdeavoness rests. She is buried in the 
church. He has his office in the main 
building of the Home, and takes his meals 
with Mr. Danvers, in the eld gentleman’s 
rooms. Selman has taken Dr. Leonard’s 
place in the establishment, and devotes 
himself to the sick; he is an able physi- 
cian—above all, a capital surgeen—and 
the poor like him very much. He seems 
contented and cheerful, but keeps himself 
as much occupied as possible. It is diffi- 
cult to get hold of him,i find; he isalways 
so busy.” 

They stood by this time in front of the 
church—a noble Gothic structure, built of 
brick, faced with native marbles—no sham 
work about it. Every bracket, pirial and 
spire was of elaborate sculpture in stone 
—some of it reugh, but all real. 

“ This must have been very expensive,” 
remarked the Bishop of Mississippi. 

“Not so much so as you would sup- 
pose,” replied Dr. Evelyn. “The stone 
and marbles were brought entirely from 
Mississippi and Tennessee, and worked 
by native stone-cutters. Selman is very 
severe in his tastes.” 

The door was open; they entered the 
building. The same richness and exquis- 
ite taste pervaded the interior. The cler- 
story was supported by solid shafts of na- 
tive marble; the walls faced with a buff- 
colored marble ; the floor laid with tiles of 
dark maroon and black, alternating in 
mosaic; the chancel-sereen and pulpit, 
which was at one side of the chancel, 
were of beautifully carved black walnut; 
the lectern, an iron eagle with eutspread 
wings, supported the Bible and Prayer 
book; the altar of white marble, large, 
and exquisitely sculptured, with appro- 
priate symbols; the font, made to corres- 





pond, stood upon a raised platform beside 
the door of entrance. There were no 
candelabras or chandeliers to be seen, 
but Dr. Evelyn said “when the gas was 
lighted, it made wreaths of living flame 
around each capital, and a crown of glory 
above the altar; abeve the pulpit, a flam- 
ing cross of light.” The East window, of 
the richest stained glass, was acopy of 
Raphael’s Cartoon of the Resurrection of 
our Lord in the Vatican; the nave win- 
dows, and those of the clerstory, were 
splendid in harmonious color; the sittings 
were open, and had carved ends. [n the 
centre of the Northern wall opened 2 
small sepulchral chapel, enclosing a space 
of twenty feet, built on to the church in a 
kind of half octagon. The nave windows, 
on each side of this, represented, one, the 
anointing of Christ’s feet by Mary Magda- 
lene, with the words below, “She hath 
done what she could 5” the other, the scene 
of the good Samaritan. The octagon it- 
self was faced with the bright, tender 
green marble of Tennessee. The light 
fell from above, through thick rose-colored 
glass set in the halfdome. The floor of 
this chapel was raised two steps above 
that of the church, and covered with tiles 
of solid reddish brown. In the midst, 
upon a white marble tomb, fashioned some- 
what like a couch, with a drapery sculp 
tured as if thrown modestly over the 
lower partof the body, concealing the feet 
and end of the couch, lay the marble sem- 
blance of Agnes. The likeness was mar- 
vellous. She was dressed as she was 
when she died—the close-fitting gown, 
the plain cap of the Deaconesses; the 
beautiful face smiling with sweet content ; 
her hands folded upon her breast, clasping 
a small cross. Peace and _ beatitude 
beamed from the figure. 


“ How lovely.” 


“How like,” burst simultaneously from , 


the lips of the two prelates. 
At the side of the tomb was the word, 


“ Agnes—In Pace,” carved on a panel of 


the couch; close under the drapery, con- 
cealed from a careless observer’s eye, Dr. 
Evelyn showed them the sentence, en- 
graved in small letters, “ Agnes dulcissima 
—Tu viris in Dee.” 


They stood looking at the tomb, con- 
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versing in subdued tones about the church 
and the next day’s consecration, until the 
church grew dusk in the rapidly glooming 
twilight. As they turned to go, casting a 
lingering look at the lovely image of the 
peaceful sleeper, the soft, low tones of the 
organ arose from the side of the chancel, 
concealed from all eyes by the high screen. 
Dr. Evelyn grasped their arms, and whis- 
pering, “It is Selman; he has entered 
without seeing us,” drew them into a 
seat, So as not to disturb the musician. 
The sobbing notes of Mozart’s Lackry- 
mosa crept wailingly through the air; 
then the piteous Agnes Dei, from the Reg- 
mein. A change seems to come over the 
thought of the musician. The trumpet 
stop pealed out, and Robert’s grand voice 
rose with the music. He chanted an 
Easter carol: 


“ The foe behind the deep, before 

Our hosts have dared and past the sea, 

And Pharoah’s warriors strew the shore, 

And Israel’s ransomed tribes are free! 

Lift up, lift up, your voices now— 

The whole wide world rejoices now— 

The Lord hath triumphed gloriously, 

The Lord shall reign victoriously ! 

Happy morrow—turning sorrow 

Into peace and mirth; 

Bondage ending —Love descending o’er the 
earth! 

Seals assuring, guards securing, 

Watch his éarthly prison; 

Seals are shattered, guards are scattered— 

Christ hath risen. 

No longer must the mourners weep, 

And call departed Christians dead ; 

For death is hallowed into sleep, 

And every grave becomes a bed. 

N ow once more, Eden‘s door 

Open stands to mortal eyes ; 

For Christ hath risen, and man shall rise. 

Now at last, old things past, 

Hope and joy and peace begin, 

For Christ hath won, and man shall win. 

It is not exile—rest on high ;. 

It is not sadness—peace from strife ; 

To fall asleep is not to die— 

To dwell with Christ is better life. 

Where our banner leads us, we may safely 
89; 

Where our Chief precedes us, we may face 
the foe: 


His right arm is o’er us, He will guide us 
through ; 

Christ hath gone before us—Christians, 
follow you; 

He shall soon deliver from every woe. 
Alleluia. 

If His paths ye tread, 

Pleasures, as a river, shall round you flow- 
Alleluia. é 

When ye see your Head, 

With loins upgirt, and staff in hand, 

And hasty mien, and sandalled feet. 
Around the Paschal Feast we stand, 

And of the Paschal Lamb we eat. 

So shall He collect us—direct us 

From Egypt’s strand ; 

So shall He precede us, and lead us 

To Canaan’s land. 

Toils and foes assailing, friends quailing, 
Hearts failing— 

Shall threat in vain, 

If.He be providing, presiding, and guiding 
To Him again. 

Christ our Leader, Monarch, Pleader, In- 
terceder, 

Praise we and adore— 

Exultation, veneration, gratulation, 
Bringing evermore!” 
The music ceased. The silent listeners 
heard the quick, low slam of the organ 
top ; they saw Irin gliding away from the 
bellows, with a lighted candle in his hand, 
which glimmered like a star in the dark- 
ness. As soon as Irin had left the church, 
Robert Selman issued from the chancel, 
walked swiftly to the tomb of Agnes, 
pressed a kiss upon the cold white brow of 
the statue, and quitted the church by the 
small door in the tower, which led to his 
apartments above. The moonbeams 
struggled through the stained windows. 
The gentlemen rose from their seats, and 
walked softly out of the church. The stars 
were brilliant. The Bishop of Leuisiana 
looked up, and said: 


* And they shall shine as the stars for 
ever and ever.” 

*“ Amen!” responded his companions. 

It was dark on earth, but so bright in 
Heaven. Peace, stillness and repose, and 
God’s love over all, as they walked on in 
the night. 

June 2nd, 1862. 
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FUNERAL OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
DRYBURGH ABBEY. 


*Twas morn—but not the ray which falls the summer boughs among, 
When beauty walks in gladness forth with all her light and song; 
’*T was morn—but mist and cloud hung deep upon the lonely vale, 
And shadows like the wings of Death, were cast upon the gale. 


For he! whose spirit woke the dust of nations into life, 

That o’er the waste and barren earth spread flowers and fruitage rife— 
Whose genius, like the sun, illumed the mighty realms of mind— 

Had fled forever from the fame, love, friendship of mankind! 


To wear a wreath in glory wrought, his spirit swept afar 

Beyond the soaring wing of thought, the light of moon or star ; 

To drink immortal waters, free from every taint of earth— 

To breathe before the shrine of life, the source whence worlds had birth! 


There was wailing on the early breeze, and darkness in the sky, 
When, with sable plume, and cloak, and pall, a funeral train swept by; 
Methought—St. Mary shield us well—that other forms moved there 
Than those of mortal brotherhood—the noble, young and fair! 


Was ita dream? How oft in sleep we ask, “ Can this be true %” 

Whilst warm imagination paints the marvels to our view! 

Earth’s glory seems a tarnished crown to that which we behold, 

When dreams enchant our sight with things whose meanest garb is gold! 


Was itadream? Methought the “ dauntless Harold” passed me by— 
The proud “ Fitz James,” with martial step, and dark intrepid eye; 
That “Marmion’s” haughty crest was there a mourmer for his sake ; 
And she the bold, the beautiful, sweet “ Lady of the Lake ;” 


The # Minstrel,” whose last lay was o’er—whose broken harp lay low— 
And with him glorious “ Waverley,” with glance and step of woe. 

And “Stuart’s ” voice rose there as when, ‘mid tate’s disastrous war, 
He led the wild, ambitious, proud and brave “ Vich Ian Vohr.” 


Next, marvelling at his sable suit, the “ Dominie ”. stalked past, 

With “ Bertram,” ‘‘ Julia,” by his side, whose tears were flowing fast; 
“Guy Mannering,” too, moved «there, o’erpowered by that affecting sight; 
And “ Merrilles,” as when she wept on Ellan-gowan’s height. 


Solemn and grave “ Monkbarns” appeared amidst that burial line ; 

And “Ochiltree ” leant o’er his staff, and mourned for “ Auld lang syne!” 
Slow marched the gallant “ M’Intyre,” whilst Lovel mused alone, . 
(For once “ Miss Wardow’s” image left that bosom’s faithful throne.) 


With coronach and arms reversed, forth came “ McGregor’s”’ clan— 


Red “ Dougal’s ” cry pealed shrill and wild—“ Rob Roy’s” bold brow looked 


wan; 
The fair “ Diana” kissed her cross, and blessed its sainted ray; 
And “ Wae is me,” the “ Bailie” cried, “that I should see this day!” 
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Next rode,.in melancholy guise, with sombre vest and scarf, 

Sir Edward, “ Laird of Ellieslaw,” the far renowned “ Black Dwarf.” 
Upon his left, in bonnet blue, and white locks flowing free— 

The pious sculptor of the grave—stood “ Old Mortality.” 


“ Balfour of Burley,” “ Claverhouse,” the “ Lord of Evandale,” 

And stately “ Lady Margaret,” whose woe might naught avail ! 

Fierce “ Bothwell,” on his charger black, as from the conflict won; 

And pale “ Habakkuk Mucklewrath,” who cried, “God’s will be done!” 


And like a rose, a young white rose that blooms ’mid wildest seenes, 
Passed she—the modest, eloquent, and virtuous “ Jeanie Deans ;” 
And “ Dumbidikes,” that silent laird, with love too deep to smile, 
And “ Effie,” with her noble friend, the good “ Duke of Argyle.” 


With lofty brow, and bearing high, dark “ Ravenswood ” advanced, 
Who on the false “ Lord Keeper’s ” mien with eye indignant glanced ; 
Whilst, graceful as a lovely fawn, ’neath covert close and sure, 
Approached the beauty of all hearts—the “ Bride of Lammermoor!” 


Then “ Annot Lyle,” the fairy queen of light and song, stepped near, 

The “ Knight of Ardenvohr;” and he, the gifted Highland seer. 

“ Dalgetty,” “Duncan,” “ Lord Monteith’ and “ Ranald,’ met my view— 
The hapless “ Children of the Mist,” and bold.“ Mich Connet Dhu!” 

On swept “ Bois Gilbert,” “ Front de Baeuf,” “ De Bracy’s’ plume of woe; 
And “ Cour de Lion’s” crest shone near the valiant “ Ivanhoe ;” 
While soft as glides a summer cloud, “ Rowena” closer drew, 
With beautiful “ Rebecca,” peerless daughter of the Jew. 


I saw the courtly Euphaist, with Halbert of the dell, 

And like a ray of moonlight, passed the White Maid of Avenel. 

Lord Morton, Douglas, Dolton, and the royal Earl marched there, 

To the slow and solemn funeral! chaunt of the Monks of Kannaquhair. 


And she; on whose imperial brow a god had set his seal, 
The glory of whose loveliness grief might not all conceal, 
The loved in high and princely halls, in lone and lowly cots, 
Stood Mary the illustrious, yet hapless “ Queen of Scots.” 


The firm, devoted “Catherine,” the sentimental Grem, 

“ Loch Leven,” whose worn brow revealed an early blighted name, 
The enthusiastic “ Magdalen,” the pilgrinr of that shrine, 

Whose spirit triumphs o’er the tomb, and makes its dust divine. 


With “ Leicester,” Lord of Kenilworth, in mournful robes was seen, 
The gifted, great “ Elizabeth,” high England’s matchless Queen; 

“ Tressilian’s ’ wild and manly glance. and “ Varney’s ” darker gaze, 
Sought Amy Robsart’s brilliant form, coo fair for earthly praise. 


Next “ Norna,” of the fitfel head, the wild Rheim-Kenner, came, 
But shivered lay her magic wand, and dim her eye of flame. 

Young “ Minna Troil,” the lofty-souled, whom Cleveland’s love betrayed, 
The generous old “ Udaller,” and “ Mordaunt’s ” sweet Island maid. 
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Slow followed “ Lord Glenvarloch,” first ef Scotia’s gallant names, 
With the fair, romantic “ Margaret,” and the erudite “ King James,” 
The woed and wronged “ Hermione,” whose lord all hearts despise, 
Sarcastic “ Malagrowsthee,” and the faithful ‘“‘ Monoplies.” 


Then stout “ Sir Geoffry,” of the Peak, and’ Peveril,” swept near, 
Stern “ Bridge worth,” and the fiery “ Duke,” with knight and cavalier. 
The fairest of fantastic elves, “ Tenella,” glided by, 

And “ Alice,” from whose beauteous lip the light of joy was gone, 


And “ Quentin’s” haughty helm flashed there, Le Balafre’s stout lance, 
Orlean’s “ Creveceeur,” the brave Dunois, the noblest knight of France. 
The wild Hayraddin followed by the silent “Jean de Troyes,” 

The mournful “ Lady Hameline,” and “Isabelle de Croyes.” 


Pale sorrow marked young Tyrrell’s mien, grief dimmed sweet Clara’s eye, 
And Ronan’s Laird breathed many a prayer for days and friends gone by ; 
Oh ! mourn not, pious Cargill cried, should his death woe impart, 

Whose Cenotaph’s the universe, whose Elegy’s the heart? 


Forth bore the noble Fairford his fascinating bride, 

The lovely Lilias, with the brave Red Gauntlet by his side, 

Black Campbell, and the bold, redoubted Maxwell met my view, 
And “ Wandering Willie’s ’ solemn wreath of dark funereal yew. 


As foes who meet upon some wild, some far and foreign shore, 
Wrecked by the same tempestuous surge, recall past feuds ng more, 
Thus prince and peasant, peer and slave, thus friend and foe combine, 
To pour the homage of their hearts upon one common shrine. 


There “ Lacy,” famed “ Cadwallon,” and the fierce Gwenwyn marched on, 
Whilst horn and halbert, spike and bow, dart, glaive and javelin shone— 
“Sir Damian,”’ and the elegant young “ Eveline” passed there, 

Stout “ Wilkin,” and the hopeless “ Rese,” with wild, dishevelled hair. 


Around, in solemn grandeur, swept the banners of the brave, 

And deep and far, the Clurions waked the wild Dirge of the Grave. 
On came the “Champion of the Cross,’ and near him, like a star, 
The regal “ Berengaria ”—beauteous Daughter of Navarre. 


The high, hereic “Saladdin,” with proud and princely mien, 

The rich and gorgeous Saracen—the fiery Nazarine. 

There Edith, and her Nubian Slave, breathed many a thought divine, 
Whilst rank on raffk, a glorious train, rode the Knights of Palestine. 


Straight followed Zerubabel, and Joliffe of the Tower, 

Young Wildrake, Markham, Razeldine, and the forest nymph, May Flower, 
The democratic Cromwell, stern, resolute and free, 

The Knight of Woodstock, and the light and lovely Alice Lee. 


And he! whose ehivalry had graced a more exalted birth, 
The noble-minded Henry, and the famed Fair Maid of Perth. 

The intrepid Anne of Gierstein, the false Lorraine stepped near, 
Proud Margaret of Anjon, and the faithful, brave De Vere. 
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Here Arnold, and the King René, and Charles the Bold had met, 
The dauntless Donnerhugel, and the faithful young Lizette. 

Forth rode the gellant Godfrey, by the glorious Hugh the Great, 
While wept the brave, the beautiful, their noble minstrel’s fate. 


ee 
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—— 


There Hereward the Varangian, with Bertha at his side, 

The valorous Count of Paris, and his Amazonian Bride, 

And last amidst that princely train, wared high De Walton's plume, 
‘Neath fair Augusta’s laurel wreath, which Time sha!! near consume. 


And Anthony, with quiver void, his last fleet arrow sped, 

Leant mourning o’er his broken bow, and mused upon the dead. 
ay Stitl onward, like tie gathering night, went forth that funeral! train, 
Like billows when the tempest sweeps across the shadowy main. 


Where’er the eager gaze might reach, in noble ranks were seen, 

Dark plume, and mail, and glittering crest, and woman's beauteous mien ; 

A sound thrilled through that lengthened host! methought the vault was 
closed, 

Where in his glory and renown fair Scotia’s Bard rey-osed. 


A sound thrilled through that lengthened host! and forth my vision fled, 

But ah! that mournful Dream proved true—the immortal Scott was dead. 

The vision and the voice are o’er—their influence waned away, 

Like music o’er a summer Lake, at the golden close of Day. 

The vision and the voice are o’er, but when wil! be forgot 

The buried Genius of Romance—the Imperishable Scott : 





NOVELS AND NOVEL WRITING. \ ment on the race-course, or in the drink- 
| ing-saloon, and not with the regularity of 
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“ The artof fictitious narrative appears| It is, therefore, a matter of 
to have its origin in the same principles of 
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Shakespeare, Fielding, aE and a 
few other dramatists and novelists, have 
succeeded in representing “the many- 
sided ereature, man,” in portraitures so 
wonderfully charming and withal so sitn- 
ple and so truthful, that we express our 
highest estimate of their genius when we 
say that their characters are true to life. 
But we are very soon convinced that this 
is not the only secret of their excellence. 
Life-like characters and incidents compose 
our daily experience, and we call them 
commonplace, nor is it at all conceivable 
that they should become essentially more 
pleasing, when presented second-hand, ex- 
cept under certain conditions, which will 
presently be stated. Indeed, there are 
hundreds of incidents and objects which, 
in real life, possess a positive interest for 
us, and yet to find them, paraded on the 
stage or in a novel, without that magical 
effect which Genius throws into its works, 
would give us a very poor opinion of the 
author’s ingenuity and fancy, which could 
find nothing better for our amusement 
than what had already become wearisome 
and stale by reason otf its familiarity. 


Now, if we will insist on having real 
life, wky not ask the favor of our friends 
to tell us all they have seen and felt and 
acted since they first enjoyed the consci- 
ousness of being men and women? Sup- 
pose a physician, a lawyer, or a merchant. 
We may return to his youthful days of 
single blessedness and describe his per- 
sonal appearance, his disposition and his 
hebits, vouchsafing a similar distinction to 
the maiden destined for his wife. We 
may give a circumstantial narrative of his 
courtship, marriage and early wedded life, 
and draw an accurate picture of the house 
he afterwards selected for his dwelling. We 
may then follow up his history and show 
him in the years of his maturity and sober- 
ness—tell how, every morning after break- 
fast, he repairs to his counting-room, or 
office ; how he visits a patient, or is visited 
by a client or a creditor; describe the per- 
sons who meet him on the streets or else- 
where, and repeat their conversation with 
him—all these, and a thousand other .ittle 
particularities, would doubtless make up a 
very respectable duodecimo of unquestion- 
able life realities, and yet how often would 





it bea aaa whieh any one would have 
the patience to go through -with ? “Such, 
nevertheless, is real life; still we sigh for 
novelty and pine away with ennui in the 
very circumstances which we affect most 
highly to admire.in works of fiction, 


We may, therefose, be pardoned for say-— 


ing, that when this almost formulary ex- 
pression is applied by way of compliment 
to a plausible story which has afforded us 
ab unusual amount of pleasure, we can- 
not help suspecting that it is not so much 
to the real life it contains as to the “tricksy 
spirit” of art that we address our praises. 
For with that disregard of critical analysis 
30 common among habitval novel-readers, 
we are too apt to confound the subject 
matter with the mode of treatment, and to 
overlook the claims of the artist whose 
genial inspiration renovates and beautifies 
what would otherwise be commonplace 
and homely. 

True it is, that from the time of Aristotle 
to the present day, we have been monot- 
onously taught “to hold as ‘twere the mir- 
ror up to nature.” 

C'est la nature en tout qu'on admire et qu'on 
amie, says Boileau, and yet if nature always 
means reality, we have seen already how 
little there is in its naked representation to 
make it interesting either to our feelings or 


our reason. Whatthen is the meaning of 


this literary maxim? The Grecian phi- 
losopher designated the fine arts by a 
general term, pipmots Or imitation, as if the 
artist had only to imitate what he saw 


around him in the ordinary phases of 


moral and material existenee, in order to 
fulfil the purposes of bis art. And in this 
he may have been historically correct, for 
in its earlier stages art is satisfied to imi- 
tate. Homer's representation of men and 
manners, in the heroie age of Greece, are 
doubtless faithful ones, and there is no 
reason to suppose that in describing tke 
hospitalities of Alcinus, or the eombats of 
his favorite heroes, he was very greatly in- 
debted to his imagination.* There is, in- 


*It may be asked whence came those 
grand and beautiful conceptions which 
constitute the highest excellences of the 
Odyssey and Iliad, and for which there is 

) corresponding type in the natural world 

they were not originated in the imagin- 
ation of the poet. Our readers will 
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leed, a miraculous power of fancy in his, tedious exactitude 


as in our earlier legends 
na : 
glowing portraitures and striking epithets,)and romance 


s. Next we find the actual 
which he himself seems scarcely conscious | superseded almost entirely by the imagin 
of; but even the divine personages and/ative, and hideous monsters, enchanted 
sacred localities which occupy so large a| castles, and impossible heroes, engage the 
space in his descriptions, were never re-| chief attention of the author. But realism 
cognized by him as fanciful creations, but} finally recovers its 


rather as undoubted realities, confirmed by| reality itself—the sum of human action 


former sway. because 


long tradition and contemporary faith. He| and experience—becoming elevated and 
recounted history as he received it, and | enriched by the influences of civilization, 
knew not that he was composing a grand, | is rendered susceptible an idealization 
imperishable poem. The definition of| of its own, and t nade subservient to 
Aristotle is still further justified when we| the purposes of art And is this ideal- 
reflect that before the age of Phidias, no | ization of the real and the artificial which 
statuary had succeeded in reproducing the| distinguishes our modern fictions, and 


} 


forms of the commonest animals even for| which we have learned to look for in our 


religious purposes, still less in giving forth | novels. 

those noble expressions of ideal beauty| We conclude, then, that the term nature 
which only eultivated geniuses and rare 

mechanical skill would be capable of| braces the - probable, the possible, the 
realizing. Thus far it may be said tl at) rational ; and 


is not limited to actuality, but that it em- 


3 interpretation, we 


art was imitation, or at least, that itaspired| properly understand what is meant by 
no higher than to reach the limit of reality | holding the mirror up to nature. Plain 


—to copy objects in their actual forms.| reality and arbitrary exaggeration may be 


But as taste and intellectual refinement! regarded as the Sey!iaand Ch irybdis which 
gradually increased, the imagination claim-| novelists have equal reason to avoid in 
ed an interest in the realm of art, and) steering through the unmeasured sea of fie- 


reality was no longer followed with the/tion. We 
same unvarying precision. The tendency 
of the imitative arts from original realism 

to ultimate idealism, and back again to| may add, th® Strange Story of the great 
their primal starting foint, has been lumin- | English nevelist, but we do require of them 
ously and concisely demonstrated by an | something more tha 
English writer.* But we think this obser-| what we da ly see and have arouxd us. 
vation especially true of the descriptive} We may ad curate picture of 
arts—poetry and novel writing. First we!some familiar landscape, and provided 
bave the minute and circumstantial method | there be no part 


not ask them for prodigies 
and wonders as in the castle of Otranto, 


Kenneth, The Three Spaniards, and we 


a mere repetition of 


lar association connected 
of description, in whieh articles of ap-| with it to arouse our interest or emotions, 
parel, the affairs of the cuisine, and other | the feeling of admiration will be found 


immaterial details, are noted with the most! to rest not on the subject itself, but rather 


lon the consummate skill with which it has 

member that Boccaccio, in his Vita di} been imitated. So 

Dante, shows by quite an elaborate argu-| dramatic representation of the commonest 

ment, that poetry originated in the retigi- 

ous sentiments and aspirations of mankind. 
. . . > & | 

The imagination, seeking to embody the | 

vague speculations of unenlightened reason, , work of our pleasure, but on the contrary, 

did indeed, at first invent a Hades, but the | in the close and accu 

idea once invented and popularized, came | human nature, toge 

subsequently to be regarded asa positive; |; : 

reality, suggesting clear and refined images | bi : Ld ih Suk benign eal 

; f Bf s artis rho ha genius to { 

to the mind. And therefore, when Homer | °"®!€8 te @ gen ek 

unveils the invisible world, he only repro-| U5 by his books and words and gestures. 

duces an idea so familiar to the public} The same is true of those novels 

mind, that his descriptions are little more 

than imitation. 





we may delight in a 


incidents and characters of life, but it is 


not in them alone that we find the ground- 


ste observation of 
ther with the faculty of 
: 


cking its different manifestations that 


which 
claim té be representations of real life 
This is not what we seek when we resort 
* Blackwood, Feb., 1856. to works of fiction—nay, by this very act 
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we turn our backs on real life, and like 
Dante, guided by the shade of Virgil, we 
follow the genial author into his own ideal 
world, to be aroused and recreated by its 
brighter hues and warmer temperature. 
Passive, yet with eveiy sense awake, we 
move through changing scenes of cloudless 
beauty or tender gloom, exalted with a 
loftier_happiness, or mourning with a 
deeper melancholy; viewing man as 
through a microscope, his wisdom and his 
follies. his honor afid his shame, brought 
out in clear and prominent relief. It is 
this uniform expansion of the real, this 
contemplating human passions as through 
a magnifying medium, that awakens our 
sympathies in all their fulness, and fills 
us with an intensified consciousness of 
life. 

Here, then, we make a grand distinction; 
we discriminate between the actual and 
the possible, between what is and what 
might be, without overrating the capabili- 
ties of nature. The portraiture of one 
who had been reared in the midst of luxury 
and dissipation, might exhibit only a de- 
praved and heartless sensualist, or at least 
an insignificant sum in the sun of society. 
But place him amid the fearful, soul-stir- 
ring scenery of the battle-field, or some 
other situation which would evolve the 
nobler elements of his humanity, and 1t is 
not impossible that he should appear be- 
fore us in thé character of a hero or a 
philanthropist. Here the consistency of 
nature is not violated. But represent him 
as transforming himself into a lion, an 
elephant, er an improbable shadow, as 
controlling the elements of nature, or sub- 
jecting to his service the inhabitants of the 
invisible world, and we at once reject the 
fiction as equally unnatural and unreason- 
able. This remark, however, does not apply 
to poetry, for the supernatural agencies 
employed in some of the finest efforts of 
poetical geniugare well knoWn to consti- 
tute not the least notable of their excel- 
lences, and those who are familiar with 
“The Tempest,” “Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” or any of the great national epics 
from the siege of Troy to the age of Mil- 
ton, need not be reminded of the fact. 

We conclude, then, that the grand pur- 
pose of the statuary and pictorial arts con- 


and nature as material forms, combining 
only so much of the spiritual element as 
may be expressed by fixed and permanent 
figures. The ultimate purpose of the 
novelesque and dramatic arts consists in 
evolving the possible in man as a moral 
and dynamical intelligence, (if we may so 
express it,) viewed under certain modify- 
ing conditions, arising from his relations 
to society. It does not seek, or rather is 
not bound to copy his actual manifestatien 
as a reality, for this is properly the work of 
history and biography. But art, we mpst 
remember, is the “child of freedom,” die 
Tochter Freiheit, and will not be 
trammeled in the enjoyment of her pre- 
rogat. ve. 

Let us now enquire what limitation the 
artist is expected to observe. Between 
reality and possibility extends the domain 
of natural truth; what hovers beyond, and 
much that lies within it, is interdicted to 
the artist who would move our deepest 
sympathies, and fill us with a sober, ra- 
tional enjoyment. The past alone may 
pass beyond these limits; he may bid de- 
fiance to the law of gravitations as well as to 
the conventionalities of ‘civilized life; he 
may select his theme wherever the uni- 
verse extends its “void immense,” where 
ever human passion, in its freest ecstasies, 
reveals in man the glory of a divinity, or 
the deformity of a fiend. But the novelist 
is the artist of society. He seeks to inter- 
est us, not by arbitrary hypotheses of im- 
probable or impossible existence, as in 
poetry, but by rational representations of 
social life as we observe or know it to ex- 
ist. He brings his subject nearer to our 
sympathies and comprehension, and deals 
with human destiny not as a general ab- 
stract conception, but as a living concrete 
reality, more or léss affected by certain 
other realities—the usages and maxims of 
society. His characters are people with 
the same instincts and capacities, the same 
sentiments and prejudices as.our own; 
moving in the same atmosphere, and sub- 
ject to the same accidents and influences 
and conditions of existence as ourselves— 
except that these belong here exclusively 
to the artist, who is at liberty, and, indeed, 
in duty bound, to invent such situations 
and relations as, without being inconsis- 


der 





sists in developing the possible in man 





tent with the possibilities of real life, yet 
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serve to throw out in stronger relief the 
virtues and the vices, the sorrows and the | 
pleasures in which we have all, to a great- 
er or less extent, participated. Sir Walter 
Scott was singularly fortunate in selecting 
the time and place for the exhibition of 
his hero, Waverly. We see him first in the 
elegant ease of his quiet English home, so 
circumstaneed that we might look upon 
him almost in the light of familiar ac- 
quaintanceship. And when we are in- 
vited to accompany him to scenes as ro- 


inantic as the most sentimental could de- 
sire, we find them so tempered to a ration- 
al consistericy, that without losing the es- 
sential charm of their character, they come 
upon us with all the gracefulness of some 
pleasing adventure of our own. 





The duties and proprieties of enlight- 
ened social intercou:se are, in general, the | 
rule and measure of the novelistic art.| 
Not that the author is required, like the 
older French tragedians, (as we once be- 
fore observed,) to sacrifice all genuine pas- | 
sion and emotion to a false and fatal notion | 
of decorum, for this would be denying the | 
primary attributes of art. Famam sequere 
in its fullest meaning, expresses the true 
idea of his calling. 


All social convention- 
alisms, whether of character or manners, | 
are subject to his requisition, but he must | 
be governed by a certain respect for the | 
sentiments of his readers, so as not to of-| 
fend them by coarse and sickening de- | 
scriptions. A hero or a heroine, ina se- 
rious story of medern society, who exhib-| 
ited the native propensities and manners | 
of an Esquimaux or Hottentot, might in- 


deed be regarded as a novelty, but we 
should be very strongly tempted to believe 
that the author had utterly mistaken his 


vocation. 





Thus, even the possible in na- 





ture is not always entitled to a place in 


. . . | 
the field of artistic representation, becaus 


a | 


finement of prevailing sentiments. And 
here the author must be guided by his own 
ood taste. 

But real life itself is not uniformly sy- | 
nonymous with the idea of nature. We 
much therein which the Germans 


call “unnatur,” resulting from a false and| 


a 
S 





find 


~ = 


it is not always compatible with the re-| gid freak of an im 


ness and power. It 
reckless 
mentalism of his ear! 


works. 
treatise; it is less 
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are described as artificial, eccentric, af. 
ymmon both in real life 
and novels, but the very words which we 


apply to them will be found 


fected, etc.. are ci 


to contain an 
idea exactly opposite to that of natural. 


ness. 


Notwithstandiag, however, all the rules 
and principles which may be laid down 
for the guidance of the artist, we cannot 
ignore the fact that the human mind de- 
lights in what 


IS Strange; 


and by this we 


mean, what exceeds the limit of its own 


‘ Fiction,” 


strongly shows that a 


experience 


“ 


says Lord Bacon, 
greater variety of 


things, a more perfect order, a 


more beau- 


tiful variety, than can anywhere be found in 


ndiure, 1s pleas ng to the minds. Heroes 


and heroines who see and feel and act ex- 


actly what we rs cannot possi- 


bly excite our interest ause we seek 


their society, to § ) order to have 


our thoughts, our feelings and perceptions 


, > 


stimulated, deepened and extended. 


, ° : 
Regarding thet 


egoing observations as 
correct in theory, we propose to examine 
the 


been 


from this standpoint of foreign 


h ive 


me 


works of fiction which repub- 


lished in this country since the outbreak of 
the war, and which we presume are now 
familiar to our readers. 

The startling npossibilities of the 
Strange Story, the singular,caprices and 
infelicities of Mr. Collins’ last novel, the 
unwomanly which Miss Braddon 
dispenses to he roines, the purity, ele 
gance, and beautiful simplicity of Octave 


Feuillet, and the bold, 


ty of Victor Hugo, ar 


refreshing originali- 


worthy the special 


consideration of those who own an interest 
in the affairs of light literature. 

The Strange Story, so essentially differ- 
entas itis from every other work of its 


istinguished author, seems like the splen- 


nperial intellect sporting 
in the consciousness of its superior noble- 
exhibits neither the 
and senti- 


profligacy romantic 


er performances, nor 


the calm, contemplative spirit of his Jater 


It is less a novel than a scientific 
a representation of so- 








: ‘ . 2 . J ; 

defeetive education, which sadly perverts | cial life than the demonstration of a philo- 
and deforms humanity, and is. no.part of| sophical theorem, and we finish reading it 
its legitimate development. People who/ with a sentiment very near akin tot 


he 


ile 


tof 
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Hamlet, when he made that oft repeated being thrown in the presence of the “ mys- 


observation to Horatio. 

Rousseau somewhere tells us that we 
are not authorized to pronounce any phe- 
nomenon a miracle, simply because we do 
not understand the cause and principle of 
its being, or because it varies from the 
line of our'common experience. This, we 
know, was uttered in contradiction of the 
miraculous events recorded in the sacred 
Scriptures, as examples of the direct exer- 
cise of Divine power. But Bulwer, with 
a loftier purpose, and aiming a vigorous 
blow at the skeptical rationalism of the 
age, teaches that there are mysterious and 
inexplicable phenomena in nature, and by 
easy inference in the records of Divine 
revelation, which are none the less true by 
reason of their being incomprehensible. 
He further exposes, in the history of Allan 
Fenwick, the shallow foundation, as well 
as the incidental perplexities of that self- 
sufficient unbelief, which, claiming to set- 
tle all questions by the tests of science, 
would summarily expunge from the cata- 
logue of facts whatever was found to be 
irreconcilable with established scientific 
laws. 


Allan Fenwick may be regarded as the 
representative of this particular kind of 
skepticism, inasmuch as he seeks to re- 
duce all phem ména to certain principles, 
and contemptuously rejects whatever can- 
not be brought within the scope of logical 
demonstration. He therefore denies the 
sacred authority of the Bible, and particu- 
larly the doctrine of spiritual immortality 
—of life beyond the grave. His conver- 
sion from this state of unbelief to a more 
liberal and less arrogant habit of judgment, 
seems to be the paramount object of the 
story, and is obviously foreshadowed in 
the dying words of Dr. Lloyds. 


This result is effectuated indirectly by 
the agency of that daring hypothesis, that 
wonderful impossibility, that open and de- 
fiant contradiction of all the known ele- 
ments of scientific truth—embodicd in the 
character of Margrave. In order, there- 
fore, that the mysterious attributes of this 
singular being should be brought more 
particularly under the observation of Fen- 
wiek, he is made to fall in love with 
Lilian Ashleigh, who soon afterwards. 





tica] Fascinator,” developes that wnac- 
countable sympathy, which gives him so 
formidable an influence over her destiny, 
and excites so deeply the interest and 
anxiety of Fenwick. 

Here we have Skepticism, Mystery, 
Love; and from these the fourth term of 
the proposition—Faith—is eliminated in 
the sequel of the story. Margrave is a 
mystery ; equally,so is the Sein-Leca; but 
deep and inexplicable as they are, they 
are brought to bear on Fenwick’s mind in 
such a manner that he cannot possibly ig- 
nore them. They are facts of which he 
has the evidence of his senses, and he can 
no more deny than he can comprehend 
them. And because his love, his happi- 
ness, are deeply and dangerously involved 
in them, he is compelled, by the all-con- 
trolling passion, to recognize them in all the 
terror of their truthfulness, and thus to 
study, with increasing application and so- 
licitude, what he would otherwise have 
everlooked with feelings of indifference or 
scorn. So that at last he acknowledges 
the power of the Infinite, after the impres- 
sive teachingsof a long and painful expe- 
rience, and humbles himself to the admis- 
sion thatthere are mysterious truths, and 
among them the immortality of the soul, 
which, being beneficently veiled from our 
comprehension, by Omniscient Wisdom, 
can never be penetrated by the subtlest 
analyses and the most refined abstraction 
that the mind of man is capable of mak- 
ing. Margrave, we think, is merely the 
symbol of mystery, or rather of occult 
truth. Dr. Faber’s special office seems to 
consist in reconciling these mysterious 
phenomena wich scientific truth so far as 
they are susceptible of such elucidation. 
Mrs. Col. Poynts, and the other dramatis 
persone, are introduced apparently with 
the view of sobering down ‘with the sem- 
blance of reality, the otherwise exagge- 
rated aspect of the story; and thongh 
only of secondary :mportance to the main 
design, they are all distinguished by the 


compact and symmetrical mould of Bul- 
wer’s genius. 


With this imperteet and doubtless un- 
satisfactory notice, and without attempt- 
ing to penetrate the mysteries of mesmer- 


oa 


oe 





THE 


‘sm, electro biology, clairvoyance, or what- 
may be which constitutes the 
strangeness of the story, we pass on to the 
consideration of Mr. Wilkie Collins’ last 
novel. We deem it proper to remark ey 
the grouping of authors here presented, is | 
iue entirely to the circumstance that their 
works happened to appear among 
the same time, and not to any fancie 
ilarity or equality of character or merit. 
And first, then, Mr. Collins strikes us ag 
being guilty of a grievousefault: the fault 
of being elaborately loathesome and dis- 


‘ 
cver it 





us at] 


d sim- 


| 





gusting; in a word, he has very bad taste. 
Moreover, his fondness for strange and 
startling fancies, for results which could 
not be deduced by any process of reason- 
ing from any previous examples of human 
sharacter and conduct, has led him not in- 
deed beyond the range of possibility, but 
ertainly beyond the limits of reasoneble 


probability. 
“No Name” is unquestionably a work 
of considerable interest, but it fails, we 


think, most signally, in awakening the 
sympathy of the reader. 


and 


For sympathy 
interest express two very 
ideas, and 


different 
it is the combination of them 





that realizes the highest purpose of the 
We 


tained in witnessing the ingenious schemes 


art. are, indeed, amused and enter 


and counter-schemes of Capt. Wragge and | 


Mrs. Lecount, but we cannot sympathize 





with them, because we do not feel that we| 

yuld ever be actuated by the same prin-| 
ciples and motives. Magdalen Vailstout 
las doubtless disappointed many readers, 
though she seems to be a tolerably fair | 
specimen of what Mr. Collins can accom | 
plish in the way of character-painting. | 
[here was at first a singular fascination in | 
ler portraiture; a beauty and a freshness | 
rarely met with in her wonderful exube 
rance of vitality, in her sudden vicissi- 
tudes of dove-like gentleness and wild im- 
petuosity, of rapturous exhilaration and 
almost mournful earnestness, of womanly 
lignity and childlike simplicity—e bril- 
liant, startling antithesis, an exquisite en- 
igma, whose solution we eagerly awaited, 
that we might comprehend it in the unity 
and fullness of its meaning. But its mean- 
ing turned out nothing, after all. In the 
first place, we were disappointed in find- 


ing her already in love with that detesta- 





——— 


| abrupt and anoma! 
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ee 
ble milksop, who so obediently verified 


the evil predictions of his philosophical 


parent. We would greatly have preferred 


witnessing the fi effects of the grande 
passion cn a ture so “marvellously 
wrought” as hers, but this we were de. 
nied. And even this might have been tol. 
erated, had it been the only blunder. But 


when she sternly and inexorably dedicates 
herself to the unworthy purpose of recov- 
ering, at any sacrifice, the wealth of which 
she had been cheated. while manifesting a 
ve indifference to the 
; of his bir 


erately 


comparat unfortu- 


nate circumstam when we 


see her delil layi aside the soft 
and 


and winning qualities of womanhood, 


assuming the severe, ungenial spirit of a 
confirmed enthusiast; when we see her, at 
the critical yment, yielding to her fatal 


passion, and consenting to the friendship 


: 
and familiarity of an acknowledged vil- 
lain, and the loathesome creature which he 
called his wife; and lastly, when she 
crowns her unnat ly by marrying 


that pitiable, sickly, half-witted manikin 


Noel Vanstone, we must needs confess 
that neither her motives, nor the occasion- 
al glimpses which she gives us of a gene- 
rous womanly heart, can in the least 
degree explain, or justify, this monstrous 


inconsistency, this flagrant outrage against 


the spirit of s decorum, and we ha 


almost said against the rule of natural pos- 


sibility itself. Nora is simply a negative 
presenting only a passive contrast to the 
Stronger.minded heroine As to Frank 
Clare, we can only regret, in the language 


of Faulconbridge— 


‘That there should be 
In such a love so vile a lout as he.” 
We forbear, for want of space, iron 
noticing the other characters. Mr. Collins 
doubtless has genius, but it is not by such 


us exhibitions as these 


that he can expect to do it justice. how- 
ever, we look forward with much interest 
to his future works, with the expectation 
of finding them more ia keeping with the 
vast abilities of the author. 


That Miss Braddon writes a very enter- 


taining story, all are, doubtless, willing to 
admit : and in addition to this merit, she 
employs a style which for purity and grace- 
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fulness, is scarcely surpassed by that of | talent observable in the ordinary fictions 


Fieldtng or of Smollet. 
female destiny, however, is not an original 
one, and seems embraced in the single 
idea of suffering. There is much, though, 
in her development of this idea, to call 
forth a very high order of artistic talent, 
and to inspire us with a deep and sympa- 
thetic interest. Her heroines have all the 
delicacy of feeling and purity of motive, 
as well as the pardonable infirmities which 
we usually ascribed to woman. Aurora 
Floyd, notwithstanding her ignoble mater- 
‘nity, for which, by the way, we can dis- 
cover no reasonable necessity whatewer, is 
a very interesting personage, and we feel 
a positive gratification rather than a senti- 
ment ef compassion in witnessing the ter- 
rible retribution whieh her youthful error 
ultimately brought upon her. Talbot Bul- 
strode, whe illustrates anjdea of manhood 
peculiar to a certain class of ladies, only 
acted towards Aurora as every other sen- 
sible man would have done under similar 
circumstances, and we rather approve his 
choice of the young lady with pink eye- 


Her conception ot 


lids, who usurped the sovereignty which | 
the redoubtable Flora had established over | 
John Mellish, that good, | 


his affections. 
fat, even-tempered simpleton, is another 
purely feminine conception, realizing the 
true idea of a lover and a husband—who 
should sacrifice everything in deference to 
the woman he professestoadore. Indeed, 
we suspect from the evident gusto and 
complacency with which this agreeable 
authoress dwells upon his silly words and 
actions, that she is only inculcating some 
favorite notions of her own. 








of the day. 


It is difficult, on reading’ the “ Romance 
of a Poor Young Man,” to determine whe- 
ther Octave Feuillet is more of novelist 
than poet. With a heart made up of the 
most refined sensibilities, a fancy of won- 
derful fertility and delicacy, afine morality 
and a chivalrous sentiment of honor, he 
diffuses over his narrative an atmosphere 
of romantic elegance, simplicity and fresh- 
ness, which are equalled only by the noble 
cast of his impersonations, and the skilful 
management by which he moves and 
keeps alive our imterest. It may bea mere 
fancy, but there seems to be so decided a 
resemblance between the hero of this sto- 
ry and Victor Hugo’s Marius, that we 
might almost suppose them tc have origin- 
ated in the same imagination. The manly, 
dignified fortitude with which Maximilian 
met and endured the sad misfortunes which 
came so suddenly upon him; his miserable 
destitution, his tender devotion to his little 
sister, and their painfully interesting inter- 
Views, the scrupulous propriety and mo- 
desty of his deportment while employed 
in the household of Mde Laroque, the 
gradual and irresistible growth of his love 
for Marguerite, their excursions to the wa- 
terfall, the advemture in the ruined castle, 
his pride, his despair; in a word, every 
scene and incident recorded in the narra- 
tive, is so exquisitely painted, that we 
recognize in them all, the magic touches 
of a master hand. The rare and fascina- 
ting character of Marguerite, is not inferior 
to the finest of Sir Walter §$cott’s imper- 


“T). sh! : 
Darrell | sonations, and the perfect haturalness of 


Markham,” is a story of the same general | Mille. de Porhoet is as pleasing in itself 


cast, though we observe a sort of antipo- 
dal contrast between the uxorious Mellish 
and the cold hearted, tyrannical Captain 
Duke. Millicent.is quite distinct in char- 
acter from Aurora Floyd, and is, we think, 


a far more loveable and womanly imper-| 


sonation. Markham is a revised eilition 
of Bulstrode, and is obviously improved by 
the revision. We have not space for a full 
critical analysis of these works, and must 
therefore, leave a great deal thatis worthy’ 
of remark, unnoticed. Altogether, these 
books are very readable ones, and evince 


much more than the average amount of 


‘and expression of the author. 





as it is gracefully subservient to the happy 
M, Laubepin, M. Be- 
vallan, Mde, Laroque, Helouin, and the 
other cLaracters, have all the. spirited in- 
dividuality and completeness cf real per- 
while their, mutual _ relations, 
constantly varying but never wanting in 
interest, attest the elevated dramatic spirit, 
Indeed, if 
we may judge of M. Feuillet from this 
little story, we cannot conclude otherwise 
than that he is one of the most genial anct 
delhghtful authors of the age, notwithstand- 
ing he is presented to us in a language not 


issue of the plot, 


sonages, 





; 
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his own, and we sincerely hope that we 
shall have frequent occasion hereafter to 
call attention tv the productions of his 
genius. 

And now we ceme te Victor Hugo, who 


: , , . ; | 
combines in his single persenality, the 


diverse characteristics of novelist, historian 


and political philosopher. Bat ic is only 


Mme Fy 
in the first of these three different aspects 


that we propose to estimate his merits and 
that, too, with a degree of bevity which 
we would reluctantly consent to, had not 
this pleasing duty been already satisfied. 
We must be permitted, nevertheless, to 
offer another tribute to the singular bean- 
ties of this remarkable performance. if 
Dumas, by his somewhat fanciful interpre- 
tation® of Victor Hugo’s name, incurred 
the sneers of certain English»eritics ten 
years ago, he now stands fully vindieated 
by the last performance-of this gifted au- 
thor. His powerful illustration of the 
tyranny of social usages and maxims, of 
the antagonism of society and nature, of 
pinion and truth, his masterly represen- 
tations of the human heart, in its most 


. . : ' 
touching or revolting aspects, of conscience | 
in the sublimest manifestations of its} 
power, or in the mournful degradation of 


ts weakness, the dramatic vividness of 
his scenery, his depth and delicacy of 

ling, and the irresistible effect of his 
antithetical collocations of good and evil, 

innocence and guilt, of purity and de- 
pravity, all are monuments at once of his 
levated humanity and the massive great- 
ness of his genius. We linger at the very 
entrance of the narrative, to contemplate 
the noble virfpes of Monsier Charles de 
Bienvenu, for/there is an atmosphere of 
holiness about this generous, Kind-bearted 
Bishop, that makes him savor more of 
heaven than earth. His faithfil rendering 
unto God the things that are God's, while 
scrupulously fulfilling his duties to man- 
kind; hiseearniest, aetive sympathy with 
the wants and sufferings of humanity, and 
tne zeal, humility and_self-forgetfuiness 
with which he gave his own worldly and 
spiritual means to their relief are qualities 





Hugo, inold German, signifiés spirituous, 
breath, soul, spirit ; coupling the name of 
Victor, we have * victorious mind,” “ tri- 
umphant soul,” # conquering spirit,” 





that must command our deepest loveand 
| veneration. But more than this, he wasa 
| hero of the loftiest stamp. The perilous 
journey which he voluntarily undertook 
from Chastelar to the little shepherd-parish 
ibeyond the mountains, beautifully illus- 
| trates that trustful courage, or rather, that 
|} courageous resignation to the will of Pro- 
| vidence, with which the sense of duty so 
jthoroughly inspires some men. that fear 
land danger seem but words of blasphemy. 
| The conception and artistic treatment of 
ithis, and indeed of all the other charac- 
lters, are unquestionably of the highest 
lorder. Whe Bishop’s kindness to the*un- 
happy, self-despised criminal 


led and rejected wherever he 


when scorn- 

sought for 
| pity, and struggling with a fierce and tor- 
turing despair, he repaired with doubt and 
hesitatior te the dwelling of his subsequent 


idly contrasts the 


| benefactor, viv simple, 
|heartfelt philanthropy of this godly man, 
with the harshness and injustice of those 
social maxims which, so often wanting in 
the spirit of charity, deny what heaven 
\itself delights to grant, forgiveness and 


\redemption to the penitent. 


The reformation wrought by the purify- 


ing influences of the Bishop's virtues, in 
the character of Jean Valjean; his ulti- 


mate elevation ta. a positio usefulness 


and power, in which he seems to have 


inherited the noble spirit of | venefactor ; 


this lamentable downfall! nsecrated by 
; 

ithe sublime self-devotion with which he 
| voluntarily yielded himself to the sacrifice, 
this subsequent adventu: the sad history 
lof Fantine, the stern, conscientious and 


inexorable Javert, the « unning and perfi- 


dious Thenardiers, the gentle, though man- 
ly character of Marius. the kind, ectentric 
M. Gillenormand, the feminine sweetness 
and purity of Cosette, so far as we are yet 
acquainted with her, the jealous affection 
with which her aged guardian dotes upon 
her—and a thousand scenes an inciclents 
and sentiments come crowding so closely 
on us, that we are prevented by want of 
space from indulging, for the present, in 
more than a passing glance at them. In- 
deed, a volume of commentaries might be 
written on them. We will only add, for 
the benefit of those who have been deter- 


red from reading the work, by the abstract 
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reasoning and historical ths ions, so, But ! n long journe 8s whut he: as 
hicl terspersed thr t rra- | yn 
story 18 in f t and; Fill lass ere a start.—!] ! th 
yn fiom them, constitu gay rfect | nd of the wheels!’ 
ity In itself’ 


eo seur’ 1 5 | 4 : : 
There is much more that we would like Then bow'd by the grief she no | ynger 
could smother, 
With clasp’d hands sank the child at the 
knees of her mother; 


to say of this work, bat we shall reserve | 
the agreeable task for some fature papers 


in which we propose to review, with 
While the buds in her tresses. are bathed 


in a shower 


greater fullness of detail, several other 


fictions which are here omitted. 
More holy than e’er gemim’d the cups of a 


flower. 





THE WEDDING DAY, Cries the father, “No folly! tears could not 
flow faster 
The bridal is over, the joy-bells have ceas-l[f¢ the joys of the day were a fatal disa 


ed, ter ;”’ 
SPU eae , aes’d at : 

The cup of kind wishes has pa Sd at the But even as he spoke, his accen's were 

feast. trembling, 


Tha rier P seria ane Lea ric ™ . ° Tt ‘ . 
rhe friends of the bride and the bride-| Kind heart, he was but little skill’d in dis- 


groom retire, sembling. 
And leave them alone with their mother 


or 


he flew to his arms, extended they caught 





her ; 

S sing te lng <6 Whe Bailie | on 

Not a word do they speak, though ti etime | SH clings to his bosom, “ My darling, my 

Cia. aos daughter, 
ourries IV 5 


> - e rr? . > s ha . 1 if 
y breathe nota blessing, they have not My j wel, my bird, my sweet fount undefil 


«4 1 
> sigh ; Ti - +s hi . 
) 1 quiver’ ips. rept like a 
Ere the sun, just at noon, slants a shadow,|~"°" 4 i his lips, and he wept lite a 
child. 


they part, 








And “tick, tick,” goes the cloek, like al He turns to the bridegroom, “My rose, 
throb of the heart. which for years 
J have foster’d with smilez. and watered 
With osed lids sits th NO tive » shade | tears 
; S, 
i ile I m its soil: in thine should 
ihe ey: fi the bride on the woodbine| Tis the sunshine of Jove that must keep 
' . 
branch rest, t alive. 
As its waving keeps time to the pulse in| 


* To consecrate, honour, and sweeten thy 
her breast. 3 
life, 
I give thee, I give thee, the faith of a wife ; 
Thou shait cherish and shield her in good 
and in ill ;” 


She springs to her husband, “ My father, he 


A sweet pain thrills the breast of the hus- 
band; he knows 

How much te the maid who has bless’d 
him he owes ; 


sodles 
To and fro walks the father, and hums a wilt 

glad strain, An adieu, an embrace! ghe door opens, 
Which stops short, like a wave that seeks they're gone! i 

ocean again. To the new world before them their eteeds 


hurry on -— 
Then he strides to the window and prates| All the blessings thet parents can pray for 





of the weather ;— attend them, 
“Why the day seems quite bly:he to have] And His love who is more than e parent 
join’d ye together, tefriend them] 


Vou, XEXVILTI—11 
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A SECRET 


A TALE FROM THR FRENCH 


Nathalie de Hauteville was twenty-two! 
years of age, and for three years bad been| 


2» widow. Nathalie was one of the pretti- 
est women in Paris—a lively brunette, 
whose large black eyes had an indefinable 
charm. Hers was one of those delicious 
faces .n which is found at the same time 
the vivacity of an Italian, the burning soul 
ofa Spaniard, and the grace of a French- 
woman,—those delicate and intellectual 
features which please still more by their 
expression than their regularity. Married 
at eighteen toa man nearly three times her 


own age, Nathalie only thought of her| 


dresses, her wedding presents, carrying 
honqugs of orange flowers, and being 
called madame. 

M. de Hauteville was rich, and loaded 
Lis wife with gifts. One year slipped away 
in the midst of balls and pleasure. Sud- 
denly, after an illness of a few days, M. de 
Hauteville died, and left Nathalie a widow, 
who only wept for him as a friend and as 
a protector. But at eighteen grief quickly 
passes, the heart is still fresh for senti- 
ments and illusions. 

Madame de Hauteville was sought after 
and invited everywhere; she was calcula- 
ted, by her fortune, by ber position in life, to 
bethe ornament of society. However Na- 
thalie felt she was too young tu live with- 
out a mentor, to go alone into those brilli- 
ant reunions where she was so much ad- 
mired. She intreated her uncle M. d’Ab- 
Iaincourt to come and live with her. 

M. d’Ablainmcourt was an old bachelor; 
he had never in his life had but one pas- 
son, and the object was himself. He 
1. ved himself above everything; and if by 
chance he had ever loved another it was 
because in all probabilty this other had 
‘ontributed to his own advantage. He was 
a profound egotist, but a well-bred one, 
ever having the semblance of only accord- 
ing with the wishés of others, and in ful- 
filling his own desires seemed but to care 
for others. He loved comfort, and all the 
little refinements which luxury knows how 
toinvest. Such was M.d’Ablaincourt, who 
had consented to live with his nisce, be- 


j}cause he knew that Nathalie, who wae 
amiable, and good, and thongh careless, 
would overwhelm him with little atten- 
tions. 

M. d’Abjaincourt accompanied his niece 
into the world, because he still enjoyed it, 
| However, when they were invited to « 
house where he thought he should not en- 





joy himseff, the uld bachelor turned to his 
|niece and said, “J fear you will not enjoy 
| this soirée ; there will be no pretty dresses: 
| they will do nothing but play. I am very 
| ready to conduct you thither: you know I 
do all you wish ; but still I fear you will 
And Nathalie, who had 
her uncle, and allowed 
therself to be persaa led, never failed to 


get weary there.” 


| every confiden 


reply, “ You are right, | think we shall d 


ph ote. 


better to stay at home.’ 


It was thusineverything. M. d'Ablain- 
| court Was a gourmand, and withoug wish- 
|ing it to appear, had se » his niece, “My 
| dear friend, you know [ am nota gour- 
mand; I do not care how the table is fur- 


| nished, and am aiwa 
|. : , 
is given me. But your cool 


satisfied with what 
puts too much 
salt in every thing; it is very unhealthy 
| fora young womanyand then she does not 
iserve her dishes with elegance or care, 
| that annoys me on your account, as you 
}give many dinner parties. Latterly, when 
|you had ten to dinner, the spinnage was 
| badly dressed. What do you suppose will 
|be said of your house when such negli- 
gence is seen? T! ey will say, Madame 
| de Hauteviile does not know how to man- 
jage her servants Chat will do you much 
| harm, and there are some persons who no- 
| tice everything. 

“ That is very true, dear uncle; will you 
then be good enough to find me a cook? 
How happy am I to have you near me, to 
superintend the thousand little details 
which escape me!” 

“Keep yourself easy, I will attend to 
everything.” 

Nathalie embraced M. d’Ablaincourt, 
and the cook who did not dress the spin- 
nage well was dismissed, and one engaged 
who made dainty friandises, which the dear 
uncle very much liked. 


Another time some alteration was neces- 
sary in the garden; for example, cutting 





the trees which were before the old bache- 
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lor’s window, because the thick shade) 
rade it damp, which might be dangerous 
w Nathalie; or it was the elegant calecie, 
to be replaced by a landau, which was) 
much easier fora young woman. And 
thus it was that M.d’Ablaincourt occupied 
Limeelf in seeking the comfort of his 


niece. 


Nathalie was a coquette ; accustomed to 
captivaie, to charm, to seduce; she smi- 
ingly listened to. the numerous declara- 
tions which were addressed to her, and 
sent to her uncle all those who aspired to 
ter hand, saying to them, “ Before giving 
you any hope, 1 must know if you please 
M.d’Ablaincourt.” Very likely Nathalie 
would have replied in a different strain, if| 
she had had any preference; but she liked | 
to please and still retain her liberty. 





On his side, the old bachelor, who was 
masterin his niece’s house, did not wish 
ec to marry again. <A nephew might be 
less submissive, less careful for him than 
Nathalie. This was why M. d’Ablain- 
court never failed to discover some grave 
fault in all those who aspired to the hand 
of the pretty widow. This one was of a 
chazacter too grave, too serious for Na- 
thalie; that one was addicted to play, and 
it was to he feared that chis passion would 
some day lead him to commit great foily ; 
another had had a series of gallant adven- 
tures; indeed, each of the lovers was po- 
litely conducted out of the house by the 
deur uncle, who, in this as in other cases, 
ony seemed to have the happiness of his 


widow. M.d’Ablaincourt often sighed a 
long time for a partner at tric-trac. 

To please her uncle Nathalie tried to 
learn. ‘The young niece ceuld not accom- 
plish it; she was too giddy, too careless to 
give the necessary attention. The dear 
uncle scolded her, Nathalie threw it aside. 
exclaiming, “ Decidedly, my dear uncle, | 
shall never understand that game!” 

*So much the worse,” replied M. d’Ab- 
laincourt; “for it would have given you 
much amnsement, and I only wished to. 
teach it you in order to add to your plea 
sures.” 

Things were in this state when, at a 
brilliant soirée where Nathalie won every 
heart by her grace, her attractions, and fin- 
ished toilette, they announced M. d’Agre- 
mont, captain in the navy. Nathalie ex- 
pected to see a rough old sailor, very stern, 
having at least one wooden leg, and ones 
eye covered with a black bandage. To 
her great astonishment she saw a man 
enter, at the furthest not more than thirty 
years of age, a good figure, whose height 
and martial appearance in no way depri 
ved him of elegance, and who had neither 
lost a leg soran eye. 

Armand d’Agremont entered the service 


| very early, and dearly loving a sailor's 


life, he became, though very young, a cap- 
tein. Inheriting riches, he further’ aug- 
mented his fortune. However, he was 
now thirty years of age; for fifteen years 
he had traversed the sea, and he sometimes 
felt a desire to lead a more tranquil life. 
He was advised to marry, but till now 





niece in view. Besides his egotism and 
gourmandism, the dear uncle had had for 
several years another passion, it was for 
trie-trac. This game much amused him ; 
he preferred it to all others ; to play at tric- 
trac was the greatest pastime of M. d’Ab- 
laincourt. Unfortunately it is not common; 
ladies do not like it in the drawing-room, 
because it makes no small noise, and the 
young men prefer bouillotte or écarte ; thus 
M. d’Ablaineourt rarely found an opportu- 
nity to play his favourite game. When by 
chance any ef the pedple who visited his 
niece knew how to play at tric-trac, he 
seized them for the’ evening, they had no 
chance of escape: But no one ever cared 


Captain d’Agremont had only laughed at 
llove, which he regarded as a silly passion 
unworthy a sailor. 

The sight of Nathalie changed all the 
sentiments of the captain; a sudden revo 
lution was worked within him. He saw 
the young widow dancing, and could look 
at nothing else. 

He followed all the movements of Ma- 
dame de Hauteville, whose lightand grace- 
fal dancing eclipsed all others. At length 
M. d’Agremont said to some One near him, 
“ Who, then, is that pretty woman dancing 
with such grace?” 

“Tt is Madame de Hauteville,a young 
widow; you admire her, do you mot, cap- 





to play-at tric-trac while visiting the pretty 





tain ?” 


a 


Piss 


aa 


thy 
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Oh. yes! It k her enchanting!’ yhe rn 
S t s Wit as Db 
; | : 
at t : a 
y i: | , ters 
| invite her todanee! I do not » thons 
1! whata pity ? and p troyer 

For the first time in his life Armand re- |the Phi M. tyrant 
sretted not knowing how to dance; he|of the epera 
stood near the pretty woman, and sought} The niece's ni est reached the 
2 pretext to commence a conversation ;|earsofheruncie. li urt th ugh 
but when he thonght he had found one, | little of it, pres: t i be with this 
some young cavalier would take Nathalie |supplicant as v thers lthatit would 
by the hand and lead her to a quadrille be easy to bani mi. 

M. d’Agremort bit his lips, and was However, the oe 1ore 
sbliged to be content to admire the charm- | quent, and when one day Nathalie told 
ng dancer. her uncle the ptain was ning to see 

the | e arn ry on 2c. 

Thus the evening passed. The captain [ber, the _ yawns Oo slieta: 

|$10n, and sala D2 su DAY 
dared not speak to Madame de Hauteville, | 
- ; not done we thal ’ 1 muct 
but he did not lose sight of her for an in- | pe 
‘ without my a I 1y Captei: 
"ae -"e |}@Agremont e rrreisor 

Nathalie perceived the captain’s com dy 4 ccr coe hin cae ond 
luct. Women soov see the, effect they), 106 not ey health ; it 
produce, though they will not.appear todo); Wt necess: $s °° 
so. Ia speaking of M. d’Agremont some |, . your good you.are 
ne had said, “He pays little attention to |s00 sidd#. 
women,and has never been heard to com- | Mathalie. fi £ ‘qu~ 
plimentone ;” and Nathalie said to herself, ‘Pa ee ' eaptais 

It would amuse me vastly to hear him Se eater tin ae. 
apts 've tg luncle did not t rely wist 

D’Agremont, who, befere seeing Natha led to prevent ' often Br 

went very little into company, now | what « 5 ah. thé semet 
never failed to go where se hoped to find | import n some 
he pretty widow. He fovnd means to|;,:4. ross our pat! 
peak to her, and made great efforts tava ‘ ' 
use. “This change in the captain w: P 
. It was said to him lake care, I ° om het trie-tra 
io not fall in love with Mme. de Haute-|Some words escan: ithe ol 
ile; shé is a Coquette; she will amuse | |mmediately M. urt proposed 


herself with your passion, and laugh 
your sighs.” 


And afterwards to Nathalie, 

The captain is quite an original—a bear, 
with all the faults of a sailor; he is pas- 
sionate, he smokés, he swears; you will 


never be able to make him amiable.” 


Notwithstanding these charitable warn- 
ings, which were perhaps only caused by 
jealousy and envy, the coquette and the 
sailor were very happy, to be together, and 
when d’Agremont let an expression escape 
bim too sailér-lixe, Nathalie looked at him, 
made a little movement with her eyebrows, 
then the captain quickly stopped, etam- 
mered, and dared not finish, 20 much did 





game, which d'Agremont accepted, and it 
continued nearly all the evening, because 
the sailor understood that be must be agree- 
able tc Nathalie’s uncle, 

When all had gone, the pretty widow 
complained of the captain, whom she bad 
not found gallant, ard who was not at ali 
occupied with her. “You are right, my 
uncle,” said she, with regret, “the sailore 
are not at all amiable, and I was wrong te 
invite M. d’Agremount here.”’ 


“On the contrary, my niece,” 


repliod 


the old bachelor, “ this said captain is very 
polite, very well bred. 
| Wrongly. 


We judged him 
I have engaged him to come 











THE 


‘ry often to be my partner- 
He is a 


perfect manners.’ 


thatis to say, 


full of 


» make iove to you. man 
wit, and of 

Nathalie saw that the captain had made 
a conquest of her ancle, and she pardoned 
him for not being more attentive to her. 
to tiie 
trac, hé was sdughtdfter by M. d’Ablain- 


eourt. 


thanks 


D’Agremont came again ; 


At lengih with his love and his submis- 
sion he captivated the heart of the young 
widow; and one morning she came biush 
ingly to te 
es to mafry me. 

The 


nents, 


| her uncle, “ The captain wislh- 
What do you advise 2?” 
old bachelor 


reflected a few mo- 


and said tohi nself, “ Uf she refuses. 
No 
If shea cepts him, he will 


d’Agremont will cease to visit her. 
more tric-trac. 


be in the house, I shall always have. him 
under my hand for tric-trac. So the answer 
was, “ You will do well to marry the cap- 
, ” 
tain 

Nathalie did not require more, for she 
loved Armand; however, a woman ought 
not to y ield too quickly. 


This one came 


to the captain and dictated her conditions. 





“If it is true you love me 
“Ah! madame. I swear by all that—” 
“Let me speak, if you please—if it is 
true that you love me, I must have proofs.” 
“ All that you exact I——” 
“ But, sir, do not interrupt me continu- 
ally You 


sometimes 


must no longer 


swear, as you 


very 


man; and, above everything, 


do now—it is she cking 
before a wi 
you must not smoke, for I detest the 


of a pipe of tobacco. 


smell 

Indeed, [ will not 

have a husband who smokes.”’ 

“T will suab- 
; $ ” . “ ; 

mivto everything,” he replied “to please 

you 


Armand slightly sighed. 


I will’ no longer smoke.” 

* Here, then, is’ my hand.” 

The marriage was soon celebrated. 
D'Agremont was at the height of his hap- 


piness, and Nathalie partook of the love of 


her busband. Whefi ‘he world saw them 
married; it was said,“ How! that coquette 
marry ‘a sailor?” “That brave captain 
allowedihimself to be captured by the flir- 
tations of the pretty widow ! 
badly assorted’ coupté.”’’ 
Poor jodges+of hiiman hearts are t! 


They area 


ose 
who think that characters must resemble 
' es | bce | ve. “hs c ' ' W I 
ai til St eliects. Wem t hay uade 
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to the light trength to sustain weakness 
bursts of ga to dissipate melancholy 
but if you | » together the same tempers 
and organ tions, what result -will you 


obtain ? 


The first month of theirmarriage passed 
very quickly. However, I must tell it. In 
the midst of all his pleasure, the happiness 
with Nathalie, brilliant with youth and 
beauty, sometimes Armand became though: 
ful; his face grew dark; a certain uneasi 
ness was read in his eyes; but it did not 


last, it was a passing cloud, and left n: 


trace. The young wife did not even pe: 
ceive However, at the end of some 
time these moments of sadness became 


more frequent, and Nathalie remarked 

ihem 
‘What is 

she to her husband, one day when she saw 


him. striking 


the matter, my dear?” said 


g his foot with impatience 
“ What causes this display of temper ?” 
“ Nothing, 


captain, as I 


the 
ashamed of not having mas 

“] have no ennui, no tem 
Against whom do you think I should 
exhibit my temper?” 


I assure you,” replied 


tered himself. 
per. 


“ Ah! my dearest, I do not know; but 
several times I have remarked something. 
If LT have angered you without a cause te!! 
me, that it may not happen again.” 

The captain tenderly embraeed his wife, 
assuring her she was deceived; and fo: 


severai 


1ys no sighs eseaped him which 
could cause Nathalie any uneasiness; but 


afterwards they returned, Armand again 
forgot himself, and his wife perplexed her 
self in vain to guess the cause of his sad 


ness. Nathalie remarked it to her uncle 
The old bachelor replied, “It is true, “1 
believe something is the matter with d’Ag 
remont. Several times while playing at 
tric-trac, I have noticed bis loeking around 
uneasily, then passing his hand across his 
forehead he is sure to play wrong.’ 

“ Oh, dear uncle, what is this mystery“ 
My husband has sume secret which op 
presses him—grieves him. I am certaia 
of it, and he will not trust it to me.” 

“Very likely; there are, many things -« 
wife must not know.” 

‘A wife must not, knowl, batd eanhe 

I wish my hus! 


LHave HNnowuiry 


Cli ‘ Luineg ne sHou 
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hidder from me, for 1 have no secrets from 
him. J cannot be happy if he to whom I 
have given my heart hides anything from 
me.” 

M. d’Ablaincourt promised to try every 
means to learn the subject of his nephew’s 
preoccupations, and he began by trying to 
make him play oftener at tric-trac, which 
he thought an excellent way 
good temper. 

It was now uear the summer, 
quitted Paris to visit a pretty 


to restore 





estate the jhe had been indiscreet: 





had not started I would have asked if you 
were keeping sheep there,” ‘ 

“ My husband disguised as a peasant!” 
said Nathalie, fixing on the captain looks 
full ef surprise. 

“ Edward is deceived,” the captaix re- 
his visible-emba:r- 
rassment ; “he did not see me there.” 

“Oh! 


man, vexed with the impression his word: 


plied, seeking to hide 


as it not you?” said the young 


and they, had produced on Nathalie, and perceiving 


“I was very like 


: | ~ 
‘aptain possessed near Fontainebleau. |ly deceived. 


: - ‘ 
D’Agremont seemed te love his wife,and| “ How was | 


e man dressed ?” deman 
still sought to please her and anticipate her|ed Natha where is the hut?” 
wishes. However, as Nathalie preferred} “Ah, madame, it would not be easy for 
repose to walking, her husband announced ime to find it again, for I do not know the 
his intention to make excursions to see the |country. As to the man, he had ona blue 
‘ountry each day after dinner ; and as this| blouse, a kind of frock. Ah! how could! 
demand was too natural to excite suspi-| suppose it was the eaptain, since it is not 
cion, every day after dinner, even if they | carnival time! 
had company, Armand disappeared to, Madame d’Agremont said no more, bu: 
take his walk, and returned in a charming |she was ‘ed it was ber husban 
humour; his moments of sadness, his im-| who had been seen; and as be was oblige 


patience and eanut had entirely disappear- | 


ed. Notwithstanding, Nathalie was not 
satisfied; her suspicions were again exci- 
ted, and she thought, “ My husband is no 
longer sad and pensive as at Paris, 

He i 
Where does Le 
There is 


but it 


is since his evening walks. $s 
times two hours absent. 


He prefers to go alone. 


yme- 


wo 2 
go 7 


| bitter tears. 


such mysteric 


some mystery in his conduct; I shal! not| 


be happy till I have discovered it.’ 


t 


Sometimes Nathalie thonght follow 


tO 


her husband, but she experienced great |'O town. 
repugnance to this action ; to be a spy on | Wishes 

the steps of a man, who only seemed oc- | to take ber ba 
supied in pleasing her, would be very |the movements of 


wrong. The young wife felt it, and aban- 
doned the thought. It was only to her 


uncle that she dared to relate her cares, |the afternoon 


to disguise himself it must be some impor 


tant intrigue; and the young wife she 


and thought herself very un- 
happy in baving married a man who haw 


1§ Secrets. Jealousy did no: 

| fail to be excited - from the moment we 

| Lave secret them, ladies are persuz 

ded they ate to infidelities. . Is it be- 

cause thei: may be of thi: 
| mature ‘ 

Madame d’Agremont wished to return 

Always y ecluing to the leas: 

f his wife, the captain hastened 

+k, and there for some time 


| 
; 





impatience and ¢nnu: 
reappeared in the conduct of Armand, ti! 
one day he said to his wife, “ My dearsou!, 


walk does mea great dea 


and he contented himself with replying, | of good; I was in perfect health during 
“ Your bushband plays less at tric-trac with jour stay in the country, and being a sailor, 


me, it is true, but still he does play. 
cannot try to follow him, for he is a good 
walker and I am not. I should fatigue 
myself to no purpose.” 


One day they had company to dinner. | 


A young man laughingly said to the mas- 
ter of the house, “ What were vou doing 
yesterday, my dear Armana, disguised as 
a peasant-at the window of a little hut a 


quarter of a league distant? If my horse 





]|you may imagine | want to take some 


exercise, and that I cannot remain shut up 
in the drawing-room or visit the theatre 
directly after dinner.” 

“Yes, sir, | can understand that very 
well,” said Nathalie, bit 
vexation ; “take your walk 


from it.’ 


ing her lips with 
if you derive 
any good 
Nathalie, I fear you 


‘“ However. n y lear 


are displeas 
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“No, sir, no. Go for your walks—I will) open rupture between them would destroy 
mot oppose you.” , | the peaceable life he led with Nathalie; 
The husband took his walks every even-| he decided to feign something to restore 
ing for two hours, and his good humour|peace. He therefore appeared to follow 
returned ; his momerts of impatience and| the captain in his walks, but it tired him, 
sadness again disappeared. and he quietly came back to his niece after 
“ My husband has some intrigue; he/ having lost sight of Armand, and said,‘ [ 
loves another woman, he cannot refrain| have followed your husband several times ; 
from seeing her,” said Nathalie, weeping | he walks very quickly, and all alone.” 
in secret. “This is the mystery of bis “ Where to, uncle ?”’ 
humours, his conduct, his walks. Ah! I} “Sometimes here, sometimesthere; thos 
am very unfortunate! The more se since} your suspicions are destitute of founda- 
he is always amiable, and has so many '| tien.” 
litde cares for me, that I do not know how 





Nathalie was not duped by this answer ; 


to tell him he is a monster, a perfidious | , 
beet she appeared to believe what her uncie 


However, I must tell him—wt sti-)_-) , lecided hee 
, But bef loi et a actt but deculed to try every means to 
jies me. ut beiore doing 80,1 cou! . : 
nadie B 80; , oon |learn the trutls. Se sent for a little mer- 
oo eer em aconallivan m, | Senger who stood at the corner of her 
. ofsl? ; 
treason. O, yes! I must have sume proofs! |house, and whose intelligence she had 


And Nathalie sought her uncle; her heart} 
| heard con 





nmended. After having assured 
was heavy, her eyes red, and she accosted 


him with “ Ah! iam the most unhappy of 
women !” 

“ What is the matter, then?” said the 
old bachelor, sinking into his bergére, “what 
has happened ¢”’ 


herself that he knew her husband, she 
seid, “M. d'Agremont walks out each 
evening. 

“ Yes, madame.” 

“ ‘To-morrow follow him; you must find 


. out where he goes, and come and tell me. 
“ My husband walks out every evening 


after dinner for two hours, as in the coun- 
— . 

try; he returns cheerful, gay, in a good 

humour, and caresses me a2 thousand 


Find every thing out.” 
“ Rest assured, madamé, [ will do so.” 
Nathalie awaited the morrow with that 


' impatience which the jealous alone can 
times, swears he loves me as on the day 


comprehend. At length .the moment ar- 


of our marriage. Ah! my uncle,I cannot} . , 
tives—the captain goes ont; they are on 


bear it. You see it is afl- perfidy—false- 


his track. The young wife counts the 
ness. Armand deceives me—he has some young 


' ya minutes, the instants. She trembles. and 
intrigue,’ 


; burns to see the messenger return. Three 
“ He plays fess at tric-trac—that ie true 

” quarters of an hour elapsed; he came at 
—however, but —— 


. , os ~ - pe 
: ast, covered with dust and perspiration. 
“ Dear uncle, if you do not help me to 


discover this mystery I shall die of grief, “Weil,” said Nathalie, in an Saxious 
i shall do something—I will separate from | tone, ~ whatdo you know? Speak! Teil 
my husband.” me everything; Wo not forget the slightest 
“ But, my niece de circumstance.” 
‘* My dear uncie; you who are so good,so} ‘“ Madame, I have followed the captain, 
obliging, render me another service; Jet| taking care he should not see me, He led 





me at least know where my husband goes} me a long way, as farasthe Marais, in the 
each night.” P Vielle Rue du Temple. Atlength he stop- 

“Without doubt. I like to oblige—I| ped before a dingy house. I do not know 
pass my life in doing so; but I do not see} the number, but I shall recognise it again, 


bow.” i there is no porter.” 

“ I repeat to you, my uncle, I must pen-| “ No porter!—horrible! Continue!” 
etrate this mystery, or you will no longer} “J entered a moment after the captain, 
have a niece ” and heard him ascending ; he stopped on 


M. d’Ablaincourt wished to please both] the third floor, the last story, puta key in 
his niece and nephew; he felt «hat an! a2 lock, and o; ened a door. ’ 
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epened it himself! he « -|wa s the « ’ 
are t | larre i ves at tl iif 
Quite suge, madame.” 1 fi Or iere her hu 

‘The monster! he has a key; and my | band is she fail, and ca: 
unele took his part. But finish what you |only w t, exclaiming 
have to say.” “Open t : 

“ When | heard him shut the yr : Th r aptain catches bis 
softly aseei.ded, and peeping through the | wife I Na i only pe 
cey-hole, as there were but two doors on | ceive s her and room alone 
the floor; soon found the one the captain |dresse 2 blouse ap, smoking a 
had entered.” | Superi yr Th h | ' 

“You shall have twenty francs more.| ‘ My wit i A 1, looking a 
Continne.” | Natha i@ with su 

“T'perceived the captain draggingalarge| “Yes, sir; y : ’ lows tha 
box in the room.” }you deceive ber, that you disguise yourself 

~ “A box?’ land who now ‘ » know the myster 
| : 

“Afterwards I saw the captain com-|of your conduct 
mence.taking eff his coat.” “How! Nathali | you think I lov 

“Taking off his coat! Ah! how unfor-| ed anothe Ti tery of my conduet 
tunate lam! Go on.” | well, bere it um ptain showed 

“ | could not see every thing, but aftera | his wife the pips Be fore r mar? 
moment I saw the captain in a kind of| you forbade my smoking, and I promise 
grey Diouse, with a capon his head ite comply. | several months I regula: 


“Now a grey blouse. What does he do 


ly kept my se it if you knew hov 
with so many blouses? And then ——” | much it cost | wanted something— 
“Then, madame, thinking you would| t had mom« l-homour, of sadnes 
like to know ail this, I quickly ran to tell; which I could 1 ome—it was m) 
you.” | pipe, my good pipe which j sighed for 
“It is sufficient. Seéka cab, let it wait At length 1 could endu no longer. In 
below; get on the Lox, and stop at the| the country i vered a hut in which a 
- house you have just left. | peasant was smoking. I asked him if he 
r The messenger sought a coach ; Natha-|could lend me a blouse and a cap, for ! 
lie threw on a bonnet and shawl, and ran | wished to sn M perceiving 
to her uncle, exclaiming, “] am deceived! | it, and it is n narke » the clothe 
ihave the proofs. My husband is with|than anythin uth, | knew 
his mistress atthis moment ; he has a grey | thousand things w! prevents that re 
blouse—he had a blue one im the country,|taining any odour. All was arranged be 
but I go to confound him.” | tween us. When I went there 1 chang: 
“ Well, what of that?” | my dress, and even | ap to gua! 
“Oh, why you will see me no more imy hair, and, thank: precaution 
The old bachelor had not time to detain| you perceived’ nothing. You wished | 
his niece. Already Nathalie had started | return to Paris. nust find a new way t 


in the coach, with her messenger by the | smoke in private.. 1 hired tuis room, in a 


side of the coachman. They stopped at | remote quarter from ours. [ brought a 





the old Rue du Temple. 

“It is here,” said the cochman; and 
Nathalie descended, pale, trembling and 
scarcely able to sustain herself. 

“Shall I go with you, madam?” asked 
the messenger. 

“No, I will go 


third floor?” 


alone ; you say on the 


“* Yes, madame, the left hand door.” 
tha hh: 
i he ban 


dress to change; and before smoking | 
took care to carefully shut up in a box the 
clothes I took off. This is all the mystery, 
my dear wife, pardon me for disobeying 
you. You see I have done my best to hide 


it from you.” 





Nathalie is already 


her husband’s 
She t : 


arms. lerly him, and 
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home, as muchas you like. Iw lon 
ger oppose it, and you need not hide your 
self for that.” And Nathate returned to 


her uncle, radiant with joy, to say to him, 
“He still loves me, my dear uncle ;.be 


adores me; he wisked to smoke, that is| 


all; but he shall do so in comfort, now. I 
am so happy.” 


“ We can arrange it all.” said M. d’Ab 


Jnincourt; “your husband can smoke while | 
And thus, 


thought he, I am sure of a game eac 


playing at tric-trac with me.” 


evening. 

“My dear Nathalie,” said the captain, 
while profiting from the permission you 
give me, “I shall take care not to ineonve 
nience you. I will take the same precau 


tions at home as I did elsewhere.” 


* Oh, my friend; you are too good. Bat 
I am so happy in knowing you are not un 
faithful. Ah! it seems to me now I] like 
the smell of a pipe. 
tt OF sy Doerr re— — 


EPOUSE MOIS L’ONZIEME, 


My young wife sits in her low-arin chai! 

And her hands glide to and fro, 
Whilst her taper fingers white, and fair, 
Trip through the meshes here and there, 
As in noiseless haste they go. 


em / 
With-frailest needles of glistening steel |, 


She mingles the white and blue; 
They sparkle and dance from toe to lieel 
"Till the worsted wove in her hands, reveal! 
The shape of a baby shoe. 
And she sits and dreams o'er Hopes’s calm 
rain, | 
Like the stars o’er the tranqril sea, 


Where, mid dear Fancy’s mirrored train, 
Moves the cherub form, so sweetly plain 


Of her first that is to be. 


And holier shades o’er her young face play, | 
And her heart with strange joys thrill, 

Like twilight hues at the close of day, 

When the sun has shed his parting ray, 
Make nature lovelier still. 


Let the worldling dance through Fashion’s 


maze, 
And join in its joyless strife, 
Near my.cheerful hearthstone’s 


blaze, 





mellow | 
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Whilst her cheek is bloom, and her spirit 


iy, 


Heaven lends this trust to me. 
When her lightef youth has passed away 
And her raven locks are silvery grey, 

ye 


May it dearer—holier be. 
Ixcy INGLE. 


—~ E>. —————— 
rn I OD ETERS OOD Corer 


GENERAL. SUWAROFF. 


BY PROFESSOR SCHELE DE VERE. 
Great Generals have ever shown, in 
their public and private life, peculiarities 


20 iking as to prove tleir legitimate 


hil 


to the possession of true geniuns— 
genius closely akin to madness. The great 
of the Duke and his 


ichievements Iron 


n ty adversary are less accurately 
known than their personal habits and ap- 
pearance. But of all recent military chie! 
tains, Count Sawaroff was, beyond all 
doubt, the most eccentric, as he was by 
ar the ablest General Russia has yet pro- 


ed among her native sons. 


An accident made bim, while on guard 
as a private at the Imperial Palace of Pe- 
terhoff, known to the Empress Elizabeth, 
but he left his future career by no means 
to chance alone. When commanding a 


sgiment, he built, at his own expense, ¢ 


chool-house for his soldiers’ children, and 
hool he was himself the teacher 

metic. He was earnestly desirous 

og his soldiers a lesson in taking a 

place by storm, and for this object, at the 


for manceuvres, he resolved to carry 
by assault a monastery, that happened to 


be situated at no great distance from his 
vart With his peculiar rapidity of 
combination, he laid down the plan of as- 


| sault, disposed his forees, attacked the 


The 
stance naturally attracted much remark, 
and finally reached the knowledge of the 
Empress Catharine the Second, She ex- 
pressed a wish to see the strange mortal 
who had distinguished himself in so novel 


monastery, and carried it. circum- 


a manner, and she received him with ex- 
traordinary favor. 
It this 


it 


time that the shrewd 
» fee 


was from 
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encouraged by his success on ihis occasion,, wounds at Kinburn.” But on the same 
assumed from policy, a certain eccentri- 
city, which appears, more or less, in al)|a most sanguinary battle, in which the 


day, the banks of the Rhymaik witnessed 





his subsequent proceedings. | Turks were utterly defeated, and Suwarof 
During the Turkish war, which was car  Dtaagete lod the pursuit. For this victory 
ried on by Russia in alliance with Austria: 


he received, with numerous other decora- 


a numerous Turkish army, under the com-|tions and titles, a sword of honor, adorned 
mand of the Grand Vizier, by having skil-| With diamonds and laurels, with the in- 
fully covered its movements, surprised the a, 


Austrian forces, under the Prince of Co- 
burg. In this perilous condition the Prince | 
was compelled to demand succor from | 


'To tHe Conqveror or Tue Granp Vizisa 


Towards the last years of his life, urifor- 


Nou , ri ce ee rae . . ; 

uwaroff, who, with his division, was not |;  ,a1e Poland rose in arms. at the inst ga- 

far off. e sen; is bed for |,: . , , 
off. To the messenger dispatched for |.:... of Kossuisco. w oh -ous et teed 


6 ° . | 
this purpose , > ’ Suw ff an- ‘ ; ; 
purpose by the Prince, Suwaroff an-|,. join his brethren in their last strug 


swered, “I come,” and began his march. j|_), for liberty. Catharine sent Suwarofi 
Immediately on his arrival the Prince sent | , 


arasrY to suppress the rebellion, and to punis! 
to invite him to aconference. The answer 


the orivinators riea ved 1n a comin 
was, “Suwaroff is saying his prayers.” The bibishe os covered sledxe. a' Yely olail. bat 
4 ‘ 1 tJ timE vu : CUmc, « yOry } ‘ “Me 
uneasiness of the Prince increased. and With tins, very favorite ve! OIGEt ya 
aut ith, ¥ sa VOILE VOCUICIC. L KU 
after waiting in vain, he dispatched an- a ae beinevas Seen 
: 1s jue srs i ‘ nay arn. Dringing rae c' 
other express, who brought back the reply, | , sae | Bhat alien, an a steak of tout 
, es 7 ‘ | mir suai retint consisting Oj it 
Suwaroff is at supper.” The oddity of 
; ; od. | three persons—lhis cosack, inseparable 
this conduct astonished the Prince, who, 


: 


P \from his master, his valet, and his cook 
losing all patience, sent a third express, | ea Te ' adhsel din 
: . , )=uwaroh instantiy issued his orcer;rs, i 
when the answer was, “ Suwarofl 18 | cary 
~ then, partially closing lis eyes, he very 
asicep. _ 
, | distinctly pronounced the words . 
[he truth of the matter was, however, 


: “uiThe e narch hey +} “Oek 

very different. Suwaroff had not thought | The troops march when the coe 
*| crow holdlv em PT 
of sleep. He had ascended to the top of | CTOWS- March boldly. Regiment atte: 
a lofty tree, from which he could ascertain | reg!ment. Let not heads wait for tails 


the disposition of the enemy. Under the} Hurt not the inhabitants. 
tree sat his Adjutant and some other offi-| With this speech he dismissed his Gen: 
cers of his staff. Till it became gqnite}re}s, The amie wended brandy, the 
dark, Suwaroff did not descend from his|yaje: served dinner: it consisted of brot! 
tree, and when he did so, he observed to lien a pudding of buckwheat. After his 
his Generals: |dinner, Suwaroff undressed and lay down 
“Now I will begin my business, and if/to rest on the hay, over which was throw 
the Prince sends again, let the answer be as | merely a cloak of thin bide Ruf fle ai 
before, “ Suwaroff is asleep;” for if I go to | not rest long, bat was soon seen sitting « 
him, we shall pass the might in arguing |t)¢ hay, ccnsidering with great attention a 
about tactics, we shall not agree, and shal! | map of the country, which was spread 
lose time for nothing.” lout before him. It was evening; he looked 
At dawn of day, however, he waited on! ., js watch: it was seven o'clock. Suwa- 
the Prince, and agreed with him on the |, jumped up, and clapping his hand 
measures tobe taken. The Turks, in the |, ether three times, slowly sung out: 
meantime, confident of easy victory over 
the Austrians, crossed the river Rirymnik, 
in spite of its steep banks, and began the 
attack. To their great surprise, they were| The drums at once began to beat, as 
met by the bayonets of Suwaroff. When ie whole camp was quickly in active but 
the Grand Vizier was told that the forces 
were commanded by Suwaroff, he refused jidly struck, and. within a quarter of an 
to believe it, saying; “{t must be another}hour the entire body of 14,000 men were 


“Cockado odledoo! Cockadoodle loo ! 


ha 


Cockadoodledoo! 


orderly commotion. ‘The tents were raj 





Suwaroff, because tie first died of his]in full march to deadly battle, rejoicing 
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their hearts, and full of reliance on the, older Cossacks, who had known him f 
genius of their leader. long years, presumed especially on thie 

They took fortress after fortress, and de-| freedom If a grey-bearded Cossack brought 
feated the enemy in every battle. Praga, | him a piece of good news, he could al- 
a fortress near Warsaw, was taken by| ways count upon a good drink from the 


storm, and a few days afterwards the cap-| Marshal’s cup. One of these old veterans 


jtal submitted without a blow. The victor | 


rode into the splendid city, simply on| 


horseback, in his ordinary uniform, with- 


: * 
seemed to enjoy the strong rum particular- 
ly; he smiled very happily, leoked at the 
canteen, in which a small remnant was 


out wearing any mark of distinction, and | left, and said, “ Little Father, the news was 


his dispatch to the Empress consisted but 
of three words: 
‘Hurrah! Warsaw is ours.” 


The Empress returned an answer! 


equally laconic : 

“Hurrah! Field Marshal.” 

Accordingly, for :be:e services, Suwaroft 
received the truncheon of a Field Mar- 
shal, set with diamonds of immense value, 
and an estate with seven thousand pea- 
sants. 

In the year 1799 the Emperor Paul en- 
trusted to him the supreme command of 


his troops, who, in conjunction with an| 
Austrian army, were to oppose the ad-! 


vance of the French intoltaly. His plans 
in this most brilliant campaign show the 
highest military genius; slow and careful 
in the preparation, he developed in the 
execution'a boundless energy. “ Soldiers 
must expect to be shot down, and if they 


fall, it mrtters not, so victory is but ob-| 


tained,” he said repeatedly, and aeted ac- 
cordingly. For the purpose of achieving 
some great end, he never hesitated to sa- 


crifice thousands, and. with such an end/| 


in view, he saw them fall with real or af 
fected indifference. He never mentioned 
the names of those who had been stiicken 
down on the battle field, and did not like 
even to be reminded ofthem. And yet he 
showed a truly touching care and sympa- 
thy for his sen whilst he was with them, 
or when they were wounded, and watched, 
often with great personal sacrifice, over 


; 
} 
' 
} 
} 
| 
| 
' 
{ 


'so very good, it deserves, I think, a second 


out with his own hand the last drops of 


inouthful.” Suwaroff laughed,and poured 
: 


his canteen, although he bad to drink, for 


| the rest of the day, nothing but bad water. 


A few days later, however, the same Cos- 
sack was found drunk whilst on duty, an«! 
discovered in that condition by Sawaio7. 
The punishment was a hundred blows 
with the knout, and not one was remitted. 
| Nor was he less severe to higher grades. 
| He had allowed one of his favorite Acju- 
‘tants leave of absence for a few days. The 
‘term expired, but the officer did net ap- 
pear. Suwaroff recollecting nim, inquired 
‘for him, and hearing that he had not re- 
turned, was displeased. The Adjutant 
soon after made his appearance, and his 


first question was: 


“ Has the Count inquired for me?” 





“Yes, several times,” replied his com- 
|rades, “and he seems by no means satis 
\fied. If you wish to smooth over your 
fault, you had better wait upon him with- 
out loss of time, and beg forgiveness.” 


“ Where is the Count just now?” asked 


ithe Adjutant. 

} “He is bathing in the sea,’”’ was the 
reply. 

The Adjutant, in all haste, put on his 
regulation uniform — white. pantaloons, 
high boots—and in full dress preceeded to 
his General, bathing in the sea. Suwaroff, 
on perceiving from a distance theapproach 


their welfare, as far as his high duties left) of the delinquent officer, began to move oft 


him the leisure. It is well known that lhe|from the shore. .The Adjutant at once 
insisted on the strictest observance of all/guessed that the Count intended te play 
military duties by those under his com- | him a trick, and without hesitation sacr:- 
mand. This severity, coupled with his|ficed his parade dress, entered the water, 
indulgent kindness, led often to strange and went straight to his General. Suwarofi 
saw that the offiver had guessed his inten- 


contrasts. It seemed to be perfectly im- 


material to him whether an Orderly ad-|tion, and went) still farther into the sez, 
dressed him by his title, or by the Russiaa |The Adjutant followed him steadily. eThe 
term of intimacy, “ Little Father;” end the! water now seached np to the General's 








at the punishment had been s 


t. Ste i and allowed the 
me near. The latte: drew himsel! p 
. i hie hand ¢ hs; Se coi ins } 
siac@d his hand to his casque. and ma 
$s report. Sawarofl, smi ing at his wet 


jjutant, gave him a gentile repriman 

ithen dismissed him to his quarters, | 
ess, and for the future to obey orders 
e closely, unless he wished again t 
he in the seain full uniform. 

His men loved him in spite of all these 
entricities, and nearly worshipped 
With bim at their head, they believ 
emselves invincible, and hence they 

carly always were so. He, on his } 
ew all the little peculiarities and id 


esyneracies of the Russians thorougl 


and knew how to treat those under h 
with admirable knowledge of man’s na 
Simplicity and straight-forward ness 
e by no means prominent traits in his 
sracter, and like all Sclavonians, he al 
i not disdain toemploy cunning and de- 
eption, when they promised him the de 
sired success more quickly than the 
straight road. As in his whole manner, | 
»in this feature, Suwaroff was the greatest 
ntrast to Wellington, who was far too 
proud ever to stoop te an untruth. He 


possessed great personal courage, and a: 


, 
mirable coolness in the hettest fire, or the 
ust trying embarrassment—yet he by no 
means eneouraged rashmess, if it secured | 
no immediate advantage. His principal 
passion was undoubtedly ambition, for 
Russia, bis sative dand, first, and not Jes 
for himself. | Other political convictions he 
either had not, or ignoreds: Bo increase | 
ihe power and glory of Russia, or to add | 
new honors to those he had already won, | 
he would bave entered inte a heague with | 
the French, or the Arch Eugemy himself. | 
He hated Austria. and Prussia with intense 
bitterness, because they counted large 
numbers of Seclavonian» among their sub- 
jects. During the Italian. campaign, he 
once said to his staff ; “ Our Czar and Mas- 
ter commands us to beat the French, con- 
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RARY MESSE} R 


{ tO } 
{ tinople. 
; V f pire 
I | i e Con- 
s ities and 
} il ol Our 
race woud t! ee | pires, and 
would rule ov pe, an ve then 
k from the ‘J ildren, and 
had tl ! } ra orthodox 
Church, ou ‘ ld be wel! 
satisfied I | r hen 
pires w rr old Suwa 
r, tl . the French 
all re tzerland, 
. he a day. by the 
of he t Vienna 
Bat our M ' here h 
bowed low ,}con an Suwaroill and 
nis Russian bey 4 Ol @& sucden 
urred to him that ht] poke 
o freely; that |! ght be report 
ed in high place | be badly received 
there, and at once aunched forth int 
ome of those ex Vas nt oddities ana 
hiens, utterly ou thy i great mar 
which. he assum: r special purposes 
He wanted thus t 1 out the trae sent 
ments of those a h person, annoy 


me of his enemies among the Russian 


and Austrian Ger ils ake himselt 
lp pula with his I these cases he 
ised sul h St nge ia yuage, and made 
1 laces, tuat t iunders never knew 
vhether they - laugh at his oddity, 
ve seriou v put ‘ to DM 
in whose face the etrating eye « f the 
great chief ever ' yered a Sti © ¢ f de 
sion; hec i ain that the Gene 
ral would avenge! elly 
Coarse an uo ttered as he loved 


appear under such circumstances, an 
much as be affected to despise all “ book 
learning,” he was, in reality, exceedingly 
well informed, and far better taught thane 
the vast majority of Russian officers in his 
day.. He was perfectly at home in the 
history of war, in all ages and among all 
nations, and*knéw much of other sciences, 
but always endeavored rather to conceal 
than to display his knowledge. He was 


sequently, we shall, beatethem,-although | Master of a short and concise style, and 
y have done ns no ltemn,> Par better his. General Ord > Very & dn 
* iiwew eretloabeatthe Pras-| ' 

glalis 3 LLC. JUSS Hea ewecovld) ie Dated lohy 
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» who were |! t} f 
ror r thought, 
vsti - Ais poor A i way 
the same art! ' se his % h 
ty and clearly, suffered much m his 
impatience. If the report did not suit 
him, he would, instead of signing it, tear 


it to pieces, throw jt at the feet of the un. | 
lucky Adjutant, and tell bim, with a thun-| 
dering voice: “Over again, and shorter ‘ie 

His personal activity was apparently | 
inexhaustible, and during the campaigns, | 
which he undertook, when over seventy | 
He | 
never slept more than a few hous; his} 


years old, little short of miraculous. 
meals were dispatched in an incredibly | 
short time, his'toilette was the work of a | 
few minutes, and a!! the remaining time} 
he devoted to the servi 
would rise, in the depth of 


¢. Frequently he 


night, from the 


straw on which he slept, throw on old! 


eoldiers’ cloak around his shoulders, wake | 
Aids, and mount 
one ot the five or six little Cossack Lorses, 


one or the other of his 





which stood always ready bridled and sad- 


ER. 


TY we i 
wd to pul a rep 
aad | | h the Ma 
= t of ior 
Wi e return from these. exe@ur- 
ions, w h always lasted seven or eight 
hour: did not consider himself enti 


to repose, but wrote or dictated immediat 


e- 
ly his reports, studied the maps of the sur 
rounding country, and issued his orders. 


| ius 


camp, and 


he passed day after day, while in 
on the march he was ever the 
first in the saddle and the last in his tent. 


His wants were simple, and his frre 


ahs 


(that of the private soldier, which he shar 


with him for weeks together, however 


enflicient In quantity or imperfect in pre 


: 


paration it might be on trying oecasions 


At the proper hour his servant appeared at 


+] 
ti 


e regimental kitchen or bivouac. and de 


manded his share out of the eommon mM ee=s- 


kettle; but he took 


care always to pay for 
ita gold ducat, so that his children should 


not suffer by it. Severe towards himself, 


died at his tent door. A dozen Cossacks he was extremely liberal to his soldiers, 
served as an escort. and with tkese he and distributed nearly his whole enormous 

ine om ; . As oe - 
visited all the outposts. The worse the Fe COINS —-s the wounded and fipablag. 
weather, the more bottom)ess the roads, | His thes cook, Meetka, was an old invalid, 
the more frequently he started out, and | uniit for service, who knew nothing but to 
alw ys appeared where he was least ex- prepare the coarsest dishes. Soon after 
pected. On these occasions he inspected | his victorious entry into Milan, Sawaroft 
everything most minutely; nothing es-|8°V® 2 Gimner to the principal authorities 
eaped bim; aud every neglect was pun-|“! ity, the Archbishop, and several 
ished’ on the spot The spe tlm ¢ : erals. All these gentlemen 

Marsha : 

" ill treated j th . an ‘ ivi j . bis ‘be 
that their rations were served out regular 1¢ ed with crosses and stars, but the 
ly. The men of a regiment, which h mon users of a Cossack, and boct 
thus snddenly visited, complained once of | R ia leather, ditinsing a strong and by 
the bad quality of their bread. He*imme-| © means agreeable odor. The table, set 
diately ordered a loaf tu be brought, tasted | in the dining hall of a magnificent palece, 


it, and found it unfit, although good four 
had been issued. Without losing any time, 
he examined all who were concerned in 
the matter, and displayed, through 21! his 
fierce wrath, the most acute knowledge of 
men and of facts. He thus ascertained 


that the contractor, a rich Jew, was main- 
ly responsible for the defalcation, and that 
the Colonel of the regiment had purposely 
overlooked it. According to his wont, he 
decreed immediate punishment. He placed 
the Colonel under arrest, and requested 





the Emperer te have him put into the 


as covered with costly china and plate. 
Suwaroft received his guests with that 
courteous politeness and well‘bred amia- 
bility which he knew perfeetly well how 
to assume when it pleased him. But the 
dishes on. the table were common black 
peas, the favonte. dish of the Russian 
soldier, and codfish as fragrant as his 
boots, which, however, did not prevent the 
Field Marshal from dispatching an im: 
mense plate full with evident relish. Of 
beverages there was but one, the common 


brandy served ont te the Russian private 
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with his rations; and as dessert, a kind of 
molasses cake, coarse, heavy, and indiges- | 


tible, but much beloved by all the lower 


classes in Russia. The embarrassed atti- 
tude of all these grand gentlemen at the 
brilliant table with the unwonted fare be- 
fore them, and the quiet irony that flitted 
across Suwaroff’s features, formed an ad-| 
mirable picture. The guests, anxious not| 
to offend their illustrious host, made des- 
perate efforts to swallow. a few peas, and 
to overcome their horror of the :ll-smelling 





fish, whilst Suwaroff, with exquisite cour- 
tery, pressed them to eat, and no sooner 
saw an empty plate than he filled it with | 
his own hand. The Adjutants, who were} 
ordered to do the honors of the table, could | 
only with difficulty keep from laughing! 


outright, especially when, towards the end | 


of the solemnly served meal, the Field! 
Marshal directed the glasses to be filled | 
again and again with the villainous li-| 
quor, and bringing out one toast after an- 
other in honor of all the allied sovereigns, 
compelled his unfortunate guests to swal- 


low bumper after bumper. 


At the close of the dinner the Count 
arese and said, ina very seriows manner: 
“T tear that this simple fareof my soldiers 
has not agreed well with my honored 
guests, ffir L see among them many ill 
pleased faces. I regret this sincerely, for 





I have been accustomed to suel lishes all 
my life,and you, gentlemen, can hardly ex- 
pect old Suwaroff, who has come all the 
way from Russia to you, to change his 
mode of life at his age. Ah, if they had 
ever lived as simply here in Italy, if the 
greatand the rich had remained faithful 
te the old customs of their ancestors, in- 
stead of becoming sensnal and effeminate, 
they would have been able by their own 
valor to keep the French out of the coun- 
try, and our Czar Paul would not bave 
been compelled to send his soldiers for 
that purpose across the Alps.” These se- 
vere words of the old Field Marshal pro- 
duced still greater embarrassments among 
his guests, and all were rejoiced when he 
soon after proposed leaving the table, and 
dismissed the company with exquisite 
courtesy. 


The last visitor had hardly left, when 





Suwaroff broke out-into-loud laughter, and 


exclaimed: “The fellows will have a 
headache fur a week from the bad brandy; 
the hard peas will keep them another 
week on the'r good behavior, and my 
words will not be the most digestible part 
of the dinner. These Milanese nobles 
are a people without nerve and courage, 
even without brains, and [ prefer the 
simplest of my Cossacks to the greatest 
among them. 

Soon after, Suwaroff was informed that 
one of the Milanese servants, who had 
been hired to wait at the table, had been 
caught in stealing some silver spoons. He 
ordered at once that a Cossack should give 
him a hundred blews with the knout. But 
the Italian cried so piteously during the 
execution, that the whole palace resounded 
with his yells, and Suwaroff said, with 
great contempt; “I see the fellow is but 
a poor Italian, who cannot even endure a 
few blows without crying. Fie, what 
miserable creztures they ure!’ He gave 
orders to stop the punishment, but to put 
the man into a Russian uniform, and to 
employ him as servant with the pack- 
mules, that were used for the transporta- 
tion of previsions. The poor Italian suf- 
fered fearfully, unaccustomed as he was to 
such hard work, miserable fare and nu- 
merous blows; he fell off until he was re- 
duced to a mere skeleton, and at last found 


'a sympathizing officer, who interceded in 
|his behalf with the Marshal. As nearly 


y 
all the mules had since been killed in the 


memorable passage of the Alps, and the 
Italian’s vocation was gone with them, 


| Suwaroff gave him leave to return to his 


home, and presented him even with six 
gold ducats, out of his own pocket, for the 
expenses of the journey. “The scamp will 
never again steal silver spoons from a 
Russian,” he said, laughing. 

Although Suwaroff frequently inveighed 
with bitter satire against the excessive love 
of crosses, stars, and all kinds of decora- 
tions, which is characteristic of the Ras- 
sian to this day, he occasionally took great 
pleasure in his own. He could furbish 
them up, caused them to shine and glitter 
in the sun, and attached all his crosses to 
a gray soldier’s cloak, which he then wore 
with a kind of savage enjoyment. He 
was very fond of jewels, and bought many 
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in Italy, but liked it far better if the deco- 
rations sent him by the Monarchs were 
richly set in diamonds. Then again, he 
would, for weeks, have them untouched, 
only wearing a singlo medai of St. George. 
which he had obtained by signal bravery, 
when only a sergeant in the army. 


During his stay in Vienna, Suwaroff was 
in very bad humor. They had treated 
him, in appearances, with great distinction 
at court, and even given him the rank of 
an Imperial Field Marshall; but the most 
influential persons of the government 
were, from the beginning, on bad terms 
with him. The contrast between the pol- 
tcy of the Austrian Court and the habits 
of the old General was too striking. On 
his side, all was action, energy, prompt- 
ness—the Aulic Council was slow, lum- 
bering, cautious, and procrastinating in 
its measures. Hence arose a daily in- 
creasing dissatisfaction on both sides. Out- 
wardly, Suwaroff treated the Ministers and 
Generals of his host, the Emperor, with 
careful courtesy, especially as his own 
master Paul had recommended to him this 
policy. As soon, however, as he was alone 
with his staff, he would launch forth in 
invectives and declare them, in no mode- 
rate terms, capable of every wickedness. 

When his patience was at an end, and 
the Council too intolerably troublesome, 
Suwaroff managed occasionally to avenge 
himself fiercely. Thus he once ordered 
his staff officers to prepare a beauti‘ul plan 
for a great battle, and had it completed 
down to the minutest details. Everything 
was carefully arranged, as if for a man@u- 
vre in times of peace, and even the place 
and the,time when secret surprises were 
to take placé with amazing suddenness 
and boldness, carefully prescribed. This 
superb work was very voluminous, and 
bound in rich velvet. Suwaroff sent it to 
the Aulic Council in Vienna, accompanied 
by an extremely humble letter, in which 
he stated, that he took the liberty of pre- 
senting te that illustrious body the plan 
and arrangement of a decisive battle, for 
which he hoped he w ould obtain their gra- 


the enemy, who then would know as 
ciearly what he had to do in order to carry 
out the proposed battle. In like manner, 
he would order his staff to prepare lists of 
great mancuvres, bold sudden movements 
and unexpected surpiises for a few months 
in advance, and then submit them to the 
Aulic Council for their approbation. They 
never forgave him for these bitter jokes. 
And still he lived on perfectly good terms 
with the Anstrian Commander, Genera} 
Melas, who was placed under his orders, 
and who, fortunately, was too upright and 
honorable ever to lend himself to the pet- 
ty intrigues of which l.ste discoveries in 
the Vienna Archieves have shown the 
Austrian government to have been guilty. 
The potitical plans also of the Courts of 
Vienna and St. Petersburg, began to differ 
more and more; and as Suwaroff was 
Field Marshall in both armies, he soon 
found out the practical «difficulties of the 
man who tries to serve two masters. 


The repeated interruptions of his plans 
by the Aulic Council, and the conflicting 
orders he received, now from one Mon. 
arch and now from another, the difficul- 
ties in the army, and the disputes of the 
diplomats, so enr: ged Suwaroff, that he re- 
peatedly threatened to give in his resigna- 
tion, and once at least actually besought 
the Emperor Paul to relieve him from his 
command, But this was all dene for ef- 
fect, for Suwaroff was far too ambitious to 


nificent army, every man in which was 
devoted to him, in the midst of a victori- 
ous campaign. He would not have sur- 
vived it—he would have died of a broken 
heart, if they had taken him by his word. 
But the Russian army could not well do 
without him; two disastrous defeats would 
not have injured it as much as to be de- 
prived of theirCommander. Both officers 
and men were extremely uncomfortable 
in Italy. The peculiar manners of the 
excitable people, the simple food, the 
abundance of fruits, the light wine instead 
of the burning brandy and the hot cl 

mate—all were utterly unsuited fer the 


cious consent. But in order that all might] hardy, coarse children of the North. As 
occur strictly as it was prescribed in the|they sat around their camp-fires at night, 
plan, he humbly requested them to send a|they would raise their melancholy songs, 





copy of it tg the commanding General of, 


mourning over their sad fate—remember- 


abandon the supreme command of a mag- , 
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ing the quiet beauty of their distant home, 
and deploring their master's arts that sent 
them into this unhealthy land, amid dis- 


honest men. Only a ‘spirit like that of, 


Suwaroff, in daily, direct contact with them 
all, couid soothe this deep melancholy, 
which sent hundreds to the hospitals and 
laid’ others low in their open graves. 


Suwaroff meant to conquer in Italy, and 


he did conquer. Wherever the battle was 


hottest, his little Cossack horse was seen 
dashing to and fro, and with inspiring 
words he drove his battalion into the fire. 
“To-day isa day of honor for Russia, shame 
upon him who does not dare the utmost,” 
he called to the men of a battery, which 
was openly exposed to the enemy’s fire, 
and had already lost half of its comple- 
ment. A battalion that bad lost fearfully, 
and was falling back in disorder, met him 
ef a sudden. With a voice of thunder, 
which resounded high above the din of 
the battle and the roar of the guns, he 
cried: “Stand!” and the battalion stood. 
“Front towards the enemy,” he called 
again, and they faced about. “ Now for 
the assault as at Ismail, where you cov- 
ered yourself with glory!” The soldiers 
cheered and cheered, dashed onward with 


renewed courage, and this very battalion, | 


though reduced to less than ha!f its num- 
ber, broke first irresistibly through the ene- 
my’s lines. 


His favorite saying was : “The ball is cow- 
ardly and uncertain, the bayonet is brave 
and sure,” and calling thus to his men, he 
led them tv assault the enemy without re- 
gard to number. Skirmishers he hardly 
ever employed, for he knew very well that 
the Russian soldier did not possess the re- 
quisite coolness and self-reliance. His 
favorite attack was by close column, dou- 
hle quick step, with charge bayonet! It 
js true, this method of fighting was costly, 
and in every battle he lost fearfully, but he 
never counted the cost, if he but attained 


his end. 


Quite unexpectedly, an order arrived for 
Suwaroff to join with his army of 20,000 
men—more than that number had found 
their graves in ltaly—another Russian 
army in Switzerland. It was a herd order 
fur the old Field Marshall and his victo- 
rious men to leave Italy, the land of his 





fame, but, “ obedience is the soldier’s first 
duty,” and thus he prepared for his far- 
famed passage over the St. Gotthardt, proba. 
bly one of the grandest and most difficu): 
exploits ever achieved by an army. Only 
a General like Suwaroff could conceive 
such a plan, and he alone could prevail 
on his men to carry it out as it was dene. 
Fear and trembling fell upon these poor 
Russian soldiers when they, the children 
of the vast plains, the Steppes of the 
East, first saw the glaciers, and heard that 
their road lay across those snow-covered 
mountains. They would have faced the 
hottest fire of shell and chain shot rather 
than t@ venture into this abyrinth of rocky 
mountains and icy fields which lay before 
them. It was late in September, 1799, 
when Suweroff arrived near his army to 
prepere for his unheard of march. Every 
part of the baggage that was not indispen- 
sably necessary was burnt on the spot, in 
order to overcome the enormotis difficulties 
before them, and the old General himsel! 
watched, with unsparing but wise severi- 
ty, over tLe strict execution of his order. 
Even the highest General was reduced to 
two mules for all that he wished to take 
with him. A few trunks and boxes, which 
belonged to some high officials, and had 
»been smuggled out of sight, were discov 
‘ered by the Field Marshall's restless eye 
jand soon madea cheerful fire fcr his Cos- 
sacks. Even the knapsacks of the sol- 
diers were searched, one by one, and all, 
beyond a shirt, a pairof trowsers and a 





pair of shoes, had to be abandoned a, 
once. All silver coins were changed ink 
gold, until the latter rose to four and five 
times its value, so great was the demand. 
The necessity of the ease led ‘to many 
hardships. All the horses, mulesand don- 
keys of the surrounding country had to be 
impressed—a measure which the old Ge.- 
eral otherwise ever avoided. Provisions 
also had to be taken; every soldier re 
ceived bread and barley for four days, and 
the most terrible punishment threatened 
him who should touch his little store be- 
fore the appointed day. Repeatedly, men, 
who were discovered in the act of Sstea;- 
ing from their comrades, were shot down 
on the spot, for Suwaroff knew very weil! 
thet only by unflinching severity—the only 





true justice a%er e)!—eould he hope to pre 
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serve his men, when they were once on 
the n.arch, in the midst of the desolate re- 
gions of the Upper Alps. 

Three days were consumed in the as- 
cent to the top of Mount St. Gotthardt, 
three days of unparalleled efforts and pri- 
vations. They cost already many men 
and countless horses and mules. It was 
only with incredible trouble and unceas- 
ing labor that the light 6-pounder batteries 
could be carried up to such a height, with 
their caissons and their ammunition. The 
guns themselves were placed in hollow 
trunks of trges, and trom sixty to eighty 
soldiers harnessed themselves to the heavy 
load, pulling it slowly and painfully up 
one steep ascent afier another. More than 
once a rope would break, the gun rolled 
down with fearful rapidity, wounded and 
killed the men below or hurled them with 
mutilated limbs into the frightful abyss. 
It has been asser.ed that every Russian 
gun that reached the summit had demand- 
ed its victims in this manner, and yet every 
one of them was of vital importance, for 
at the very time that the army climbed up 
the glaciers, they were beset by the enen.y 
on all. sides, and had continually to fight 
for their lives. The hatred was so great 
on both sides, that but very rarely priso- 
ners were made in these encounters; the 
men would meet in fierce rage, kill right 
and left and hurl all down into the abyss. 
The eagles and vultures of the Alps hada 
feast in that autumn of the year 1799. 

At last they reached the hospitable con- 
vent on the top of the mountain. Here, 
in the midst of still higher peaks, covered 
with eternal ice and snow, in a plain unfit 
to produce a blade of grass, lies the mod- 
est dwelling of the pious monks, whose 
whole life is one of increasing sacrifice. 
Worn out, half frozen and famished, the 
first stragglers appeared on the plateau, in 
their midst the old Field Marshall, and at 
once they felt new courage and new hopes 
as they beheld the shelter before them. 
The Prior of the Convent, in full eanoni- 
cals, received them at the entrance gate. 
He was a tall, old man of seventy years, 
with gray hair and a silvery beard hang- 
ing down to his waist, but his eyes burnt 
still with fiery energy, and his whole ap- 
pearance was expressive of calm majesty 
and pure piety; around him stood the 


Vou. XXXVITI—12 


monks, whose turr of duty it was to watch 
over the travellers during the winter. He 
greeted the soldiers with kind worda 
blessed them according to the rules of his 
church, and then invited the old Generad 
to accept a few simple refreshments in the 
dining room of the Cenvent. Suwaroff 
had been in incessant motion all day long, 
now leading his treops and encouraging 
them by his presence and his praise, now 
looking after the stragglers in the rear and 
pushing them on by censure and curse ; 
he was fairly broken down and sadly in 
want of rest and refreshment. Bat he re- 
fased. “No! Reverend father,’ he said, 
jumping down from his little Cossack horse, 
“I, and my fellow soldiers here, who have 
fought, and ever will fight, for the altars 
so shamefully desecrated by the French 
Republicans—we are tired and hungry, it 
is true, but before we refresh the body we 
must comfort our souls; let us first sing a 
hymn of praise and thanksgiving to Him 
who has mercifully led us to these icy 
heights.” Then he’ and his men fell oa 
their knees, and the Prior and his monks 
sang their anthem, the soldiers chitning ia 
as well as they could, and then the bene- 
diction was given. A solemn scene, in 
the midst of that sublime solitude, and ia 
the presence of men who took life with 
the same zeal and the same feeling of fui- 
filled duty with which the simple, monks 
saved the lost and rescued the benumbed, 

A large supply of peas, potatoes and 
codfish had been sent forward by the pre- 
cautions of Suwaroff, and the officers were 
feasted on this simple but most welcome 
fare in the Refectory. Huge kettles were 
in the meantime hanging over blazing 
fires in the vast kitchen of the Convent, 
and here the favorite pea soup of the sol- 
diers was prepared. Every man’s can- 
teen was filied to overfiowing, and a piece 
of bread and a dram of brandy added. 
Thousands after thousands were thus fed 
by the indefatigable monks. Everything 
that was furnished by the Convent, was 
liberally paid for,and Suwaroff himself 
left one theusand dueats in gold in ac- 
knowledgment of their hospitality aud 
kindness. Several hundred sick, wounded 
and exhausted weye left to the tender care 
of the monks. 





How foreign all bis oddities in reality 
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were to the heart of Suwaroff, appeared 
very clearly in seenes like these. After 
bea ving seen in person that no one was for- 
gotten, and when the last man, refreshed 
and re-invigorated, had gone out of sigh, 
down the opposite side, the old Genera; 
embraced the Prior and said to him: * You 
are true heroes, reverend fathers; you 
gpare not .your own lives to save others, 
VWour soul is lifted up above the earth, as 
your dwelling is near to Heaven—may the 
Almighty preserve you!” 

Soon after this remarkable passage 
across the Alps, the Austrian Archduke 
Charles lost the battle of Zurich, in which 
the combined armies of Russia suffered 
fearfully. Suwaroff was leading the survi- 
vors of his brave army across the pathless 
mountains of Grisons, when a sudden and 
entire change in the policy of his master 
brought him his recall to Russia. His 
enemies and detractors had, in the mean- 
time, succeeded in influencing the Empe- 
ror against him, so that he was refused 
admittance at Court and abandoned by his 
fickle friends. He who had but a few 
months before been created a Prince of the 
Empire, and loaded with honors, was now 
compelled to seek refuge with his niece, 
who alone remained faithful to him. and 
tenderly nursed him when his disappoint- 
ments and sorrows laid him upon the sick 
bed. He rapidly grew worse, made his 
peace with his God, and fel! gently asleep 
ir the first year of the present century. 
Sc transit gloria mundi. 


nnn SE tor re 
“ NIL NISI BONUM.” 
BY W. GORDON M'CABE. 


l am not ashamed to confess that when 
l read the other day that curt telegram, 
Thackeray is dead, 1 felt a tightness about 
my heart strange in these grim days,when 
we look with careless eyes on the red har- 
vest of Death, and every bulletin brings 
us tidings that still another of the good 
and brave and strong has poured out his 
life’s blood in battling for the Right. I do 
not think you would wonder at it, though, 
if you knew how long, and how much I 
loved and admired him, From the careless 
school-boy days, when I slept with “ Pen- 
dennis ” under my pillow, and read itover 





and ovér again, until I believed implicitlY 
in the reality of “ Pen,” and the Major, 
and George Warrington, and all the rest 
of them—from those dear old days,I say, 
I had looked upon him as so great and 
wise, that I had never thought at all of ais 
dying. I thought of him as they taught 
me } must think of Shakspeare and Mi}- 
ton, and I must confess that the adven- 
tures of Master Arthur at Oxbridge were 
more delightful reading to my mind then, 
than the finest passages in the greatest 
masterpieces of the other two. If he had 
gone on writing books for fifty years to 
come, I am not sure that 1} should ever 
have paused to wonder at it. But pallida 
mors comes en scene at last. quo pulsat 
pede, you see, and the bravest and best and 
wisest must finally pay his obolus to the 
grim old ferryman. 


We remember his own beautiful Ni? 
Nisi Bonum when Irving and Macaulay 
passed away, with its loving prattle about 
the “careless old horseman” of Sunny- 
side, and all its kind words of Christian 
charity for the other. Jn an humbler way, 
as one of those unknown beneficiaries, 
who has sat so often at the feast of wit 
and wisdom which he spread for all with 
a lavish hand of great-hearted generosity, 
and who has risen up cheered and com- 
forted and strengthened for the great bat- 
tle of life, with much love in my heart for 
this truest friend, whose face I never saw, 
I come to lay my unpretending wreath on 
the new-made grave, where the best and 
wisest ar> already bringing their garlands 
of immortelles. 


No doubt you have read that clever ac- 
count of hia writings published the other 
day in one of the Richmond weeklies, and 
written by one who had sat at his table, 
and listened to his brilliant talk, as it broke 
into a thousard radiatioms of sparkling 
wit and flashing repartee, and anon glided 
into earnest words of truth and wisdom, 
You have read there bow it was accident 
he became a man of letters, and how, if 
Fortune had not have shaken her swift 
wings, we should have had indifferent 
copies after Raffaelo and Titian, insteadof 
those ineomparable creations which have 
placed him by the side of Shakspeare and 
Fielding. 
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Of his school-boy days at the “Charter 
House Scool,’” he has doubtless left us a 
true picture in “ The Newcomes.” How 
he spent his time and money at Cam- 
bridge, all of Pen’s acquaintances can 
guess. I fancy him, though, a thousand 
times manlier than that young gownsman, 
end much Jikelier to “ pull stroke in head 
of the river,” than to be taking perfumed 
baths after brushing against some poor 
sizar at chapel. He did not take a degree, 
but stood high on the lists as a classic, and 
obtained the prize for some Latin verses. 
We remember that Pen had some such 
triumph too, and may we not fondly re- 
ecognize the truth of the picture of that 
pure, unselfish mother, rushing out to 
greet the young scapegrace when he re- 
turns to the old home from Oxbridge, a 
“ plucked,” but not a wiser man, carefully 
dusting with her own soft hands those 
little prize volumes, and as proud of them 
as though Mr. Arthur bad been a “ Double 
First” or a “Senior Wrangler.” How 
many pause with tearful eyes over that 
portrait, which stirs the sleeping sadness 
into life by its tender truthfulness! 

And then, (you see you can trace the 
life of the man all through his books!) 
like Mr. Clive Newcome, he goes a wan- 
dering over the Continent to see the 
world, and pretend to paint in the galle- 
ries of Italy and Germany. Has’uot he 
toid us himself, in recounting Clive’s ad- 
ventures, how he passed those youthful 
days of sunshine and gladness? Now eat 
Munich or Dresden, and then away to 
beautiful Florence, soon to be left for the 
r-ugeet-noir of the Conversation-Haus at 
Baden-Baden, or a stroll on foot through 
the Tyrol, one month in his velvet blouse, 
with pallette and easel, seated before some 
saintly picture in the Barberini or the 
Pitti palace, dreaming of fame to be won 
by his painter’s pencil ; the next, saunter- 
ing along the boulevards of Paris, careless 
and happy, a man of the world, dining en 
prince at the “ Trois Fréres, and frequent- 
ing the opera-house or the little theatre in 
the Quatier-Latin. It is the old story over 
again. Health, youth, good looks, a vast 
capacity for enjoyment, giving his sove- 
reigns and louis d’or a fling as he goes 
along the pleasant ways of the world, 
and never dreaming that there is any 





end to them until he finds himself in 
bustling London, rich no longer, save i 
golden memories of the pleasant days 
gone by. O fickle Fortune! we bless thee 
for thy celeres pennas for once! Does the 
youngster sit him down to sigh and be- 
wail thet she has shaken these swift 
wings? Not for one moment. He praised 
her while she remained, but he can resign 
all that she has given unrepiningly, and so 
he laughs his great cheery laugh, and sits 
down to do his work with a brave heart, 
loving all that is manly and pure and 
lovely and of good report—scorning, and 
determined to strip of its mask, all that is 
cowardly and mean, and that savors of 
hypocrisy. With a full appreciation ef 
the vastness of the responsibility he has 
assumed in choosing the profession of a 
man of letters, with an enthusiastic reso- 
lution to do his duty unflinchingly, and 
speak the truth at all hazards, he buckles 
to his great task. Listen to what he says: 
“T cannot help telling the truth as I view 
it, and describing what I see. To describe 
it otherwise than it seems to me, would be 
falsehood in that calling to which it has 
pleased Heaven to place me; creason to 
that conscience which says that men are 
weak ; that truth must be told; that fault 
must be owned; that pardon must be 
prayed for, and that love reigns supreme 
over all.” It seems to me that he never 
forgot that last. He showed it in his own 
peculiar way—a way that was misunder- 
stood often, and so often misrepresented. 
He does‘nt seat himself pompously in the 
judgment seat, and pretend to be entirely 
conversant with the designs of Heaven 
for the utter extinetion of the erring ones 
who have gone astray from the paths of 
rectitude ; he does’nt look down with aw- 
ful brows from his great height, and 
preach wise platitudes to you; but he 
stretches out a kindly hand, and says: 
Alas, my brother, I know that the human 
heart is desperately wicked and deceitful 
beyond measure. We have all gone astray; 
come, let us do our duty from this day, 
and a God of love will forgive us all that 
is past. I show you men and women who 
are dishonorable and selfish and sensual, 


who are clothed in purple and fine linen, 
ahd sit in the upper seats of the syna- 





gogue, and have abundant praise and 
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honor of men. I show you others who 
are brave and honest and true, and yet by 
no means a match for the bad; toiling 
night and day for a crust, and going down 
to the grave unrewarded. It grieves me 
to show you so often falsehood overcom- 
ing truth, and vice turning purity out of 
doors, but I only paint what we all see 
every day. I am not going to tell you 
goodness is always triumphant over bad, 
because that is not true; but I strip off the 
tawdry lace, and show you the festering 
ulcers, and all the miserable shifts which 
vice employs to keep up its outward sem- 
blance of happiness. I must sometimes 
show you the bad triumphant to the last 
in this world, but be not deceived ; and O, 
my brother, let us go down on our knees 
here beside “ Boy,” and repeat, after true 
old Tom Newcome, “forgive wa our tres- 
passes as we forgive those who trespass 
against us.” 

Sweet and clear, in one of his ballads, 
he sirikes the key-note of the great lesson 
he sought to impress upon us: 


Come wealth or want, come good or ill, 
Let young and old accept their part, 
And bow before the Awful Will, 
And bear it with an honest heart. 
Who misses or who wins the prize, 
Go lose or conqner as you can, 
But if you fail or if you rise, 
Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 


You ask me what his idea of a gentle- 
man was? I point to George Warrington, 
and Henry Esmond, and Thomas New- 
come, the truest types of the high-toned, 
courageous, Christian gentleman, to be 
found in all fiction. Now that he is dead, 
how the mice will gnaw at the royal 
robes! The cowardly and sensual and 
selfish spirits, whu hated him because he 
relentlessly exposed their low trickeries to 
the whole world, and who quailed as the 
voice of the champion rang out in silver- 
clarion tones his eternal Jefiance—now 
that Death has sheathed his sword, and 


The meteor blade drops from the nerve- 
less hand 
Over the spotless shield, 


how they will sneak forth from their hid- 


ly fearless in attacking vice, no matter 
where it made its abode—among those in 
the lower walks of life, or among those 
whose ancestors poured out their bright 
Norman blood at Hastings—pauperum ta- 
bernas Regumque turres—it was the same 
in his eyes, and he did not hesitate to 
pursue his enemy within the sacred pre- 
cincts of royalty itself. So the jackale 
wii! flock around the kingly careass. The 
Lord Steynes, and Joseph Sedleys, and 
Lady Kews, and Becky Sharps, will 
throng it, with cursing on their lips. Of 
course, we shall have the old club-story 
redivivus, with many startlhug embellish- 
ments. We shall be treated to tiresome 
comparisons, in which the Alceste of Mo- 
ligre will figure, and be regaled with nu- 
merous anecdotes of his brusguerie. But 
they will hardly dare to say that he was 
not plucky and prodigionsly clever. Just 
as we must know that the men who wrote 
“Tom Brown's School Days,” and “The 
Adventures of Anayas Leigh,” are honest 
and brave, so it is plain enough in all this 
man ever wrote. Whenever he speaks, 
there is in what he says a tone of bravery 
and truthfulness which no coward nor hy- 
pocrite can ever counterfeit. Whether it 
is Master Arthur Pendennis slipping off 
his silk-lined coat to knock “the scoun- 
drel””’ down, who insults him about “the 
Fotheringay,” or Clive Newcome dashing 
his glass of wine in the face of Sir Barnes, 
or Colonel Henry Esmond, and his grand- 
son, Harry Warrington, the young Virgi- 
nian, ever ready to make their words 
good with their rapiers, it is always the 
same high-toned spirit of dauntless brave- 
ry. The coward who shrinks from facing 
danger might as well expect mercy from 
the keen, thirsty sabre of a Siekh, as from 


What a cordial lover of truth he ie! 
What a noble simplicity in his almost boy- 
ish enthusiasm for al] that is great and 
good. He laughs at al! that is hollow and 
artificial in life and in books, but before 
true genius and nobleness of heart he 
bows the lofty head in humble adoration. 
“ }-should like to have been Shakspeare’s 
shoe-black,” he says, “just to have lived 
in his house, just to have worshipped him 





ing places and revilc him. He was utter- 


—to have run on his errands, and seen 
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that sweet, serene face. I should like, as 
@ young man, to have lived on Fielding’s 
Sstair-case in the temple, and after helping 
him up to bed, perhaps, and opening his 
door with his ‘latch-key, to have shaken 
hands with him in the morning, and heard 
him talk and crack jokes over his break- 
fast and his mug of small beer.” 

Shoe-black, indeed! I think that that 
“sweet, serene face” of William Shaks- 
peare would have lighted up with a kind- 
ly smile of welcome, as he led him amung 
that splendid coterie of “ Friends,” and 
gave him a seat by “rare old Ben,” and [ 
know that that glorious, great-hearted, 
generous sinner, Harry Fielding, would 
have carried him off to the Star and Gar- 
ter,to drink a couple’ of Burgundy, and 
laugh at Mr. Richardson’s novels. 


As to his cleverness, what was there in 
the whole range of literature, from Tom 
Jones to Plato, that he had not read? | 
remember, when I was in the University, 
to have looked over in the fine old library 
a rare fac-similie edition of the lost funeral 
eration by Hyperides, printed at the Uni-: 
versity of Cambridge by subscription, and 
there, in the list of subscribers, amongst 
the old Nestors of English and German 
scholarship, Gaisford, and Boeckh, and 
Grote, and Buckley, [saw his name. You 
will hardly find a quotation as a quotation 
-in any of his books, but just in his own pe- 
culiarly charming way, without any affec- 
tation of research, by a single word or an 
epithet, he shows us plainly enough that 
he has read almost everything worth read- 
ing. 

Why should I not be grateful to him ?| 
Has he not led me away from the monoto-| 
nous routine of camp life, from the camp- 


pretty Stellakins ” reading the letters of 
that great, infamous Dean, in the lonely 
Irish parsonage, and listened delighted to 
‘he boisterous songs which Harry Fielding, 
with dushed cheeks and brightest eyes, is 
singing in his rich, full voice, to the com- 
pany atthe Rainbow? Did’nt he take me 
into Pen’s sanctum, where I heard that 
great-hearted young gentleman, Mr. Geo. 
Warrington, talk in his honest, straightfor- 
waysd way, about doing our duty in that 
station of life in which it has pleased God 
to place us, warning all of us youngsters 
how a great life may be wasted in the 
rashness and folly of youth? Havel not 
seen the rich sunset dyes stealing through 
the painted aisle of the grand old Cathe- 
dral, flinging their gloriole about the 
saintly face of that dear Lady Rachel—‘ie 
think of her is to praise God”—whose 
“lips are trembling with a prayer?” And 
better than all, did he not introduce me to 
Colonel Thomas Newcome, in his shabby 
old military frock—you see he is stinting 
himself for Cliyvey—who looks at us all so 
kindly out of those dear, honest eyes? I 
am not ashamed to confess that I have 
wept over that death-bed scene at the old 
Grey Friars School; that I could scarcely 
see, for the blinding tears, Thomas New- 
come, as he rises up in the bed, his face 
flushed, and a wondrous light in the failing 
old eyes. giving commands rapidly in Hin- 


doostanee, as he fancies that he is leading 


his old regiment of Sepoys again to the 
charge; or, clasping a band near by, cries 
out, in heart-rending tones, Lenore, Lé- 
nore,” “toujours, toujours;” and then, as 
the gfeat bell in the old school-house tow- 
er is tolling for evening prayers, falters 
out, “Adsum,” his wasted features lit up 
with a smile of quivering sweetness, and 





fires of the lonely bivouac, and introduced | 
me into the company of the wisest and| 
best and wittiest men and women that the! 
world ever saw? Havel not drank with| 
him and honest Dick Steele at the “ Devil,” 
in the Strand, “healths five fathoms 


deep,” to “dear, lovely Mistress Scur- 


falis gently back, the guileless spirit soar- 
ing above the sufferings of this present 
time to that blessed land, where there 
shall be no more sorrow, neither crying 
nor pain. 


And now the great master, who has 


_ Jock,” and sat beside Mr. Joseph Addison,|amused and instructed and comforted us 


while'Colonel Esmond marked out “the 
Campaign’’ with the wine-lees on the 
great mahogany table in the poet’s humble 


lodgings? Have we not shed together} 


tears of unaffected pity,as we watched | 


so often, has at last passed away. In that 
beautiful cemetery of Kensal Green—the 
last resting place of that guileless Israfel, 
Thomas Hood—lie the mortal remains of 
this genial humorist. Let us hope that he 
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who wrought so well, has at length re- 
ceived his exceeding great reward of Him 
who judgeth not as men judge, and kneel- 
ing duwn beside his new-made grave, let 
us humbly pray to profit by all the kindly 
and wholesome lessons which he has be- 
queathed to us and to generations yet to 
come. 








Evitor’s Cable. 


The conviction daily becomes stronger 
with both parties to the contest, that the 
present year is to be made the decisive pe- 
riod of eur great struggle, and that the 
culmination of .the momentous events 
which shall mark its progress, is to render 
it memorable in all future time, as 
exhibiting the latest and most despe- 
rate exertions of a conflict to which his- 
tory offers but few parallels. The unan- 
imity with which this impression is re- 
ceived, both by our enemies and ourselves, 
is no less remarkable than the widely dif- 








ferent expressions of popular feeling 
which it evokes, and the outward mani- 


festations of the spirit directing the policy | 


of those entrusted with the hopes and re- 
sources of the two nations. 

The transition within a few weeks of 
the Southern mind, from a condition of 
comparative depression to its present 
hopefulness and confidence, is not the re- 
sult of an unreasoning presentiment of 
prosperous fortune. Nor is the apathy, 
which has so recently checked the over- 
wrought exhibitions of Yankee exultation, 
and the mutual distrust asd suspicion of 
yovernment and people, so ominous of 
failure in the execution of designs requi- 
ring the most zealous and harmonious co- 
operation, less attributable to entirely natu- 
ural and legitimate connections arising 
both from the facts of the present and the 
experience of the past. 

Making some allowance for the charac- 
teristic temperaments of the two nations, 
and ascribing something to the natural 
buoyancy of the Southern heart, and to the 
periedical galvanic excitements and re- 
vulsions to which the Yankee mind has 
always been subject, we find a far more 
philosophical and satisfactory explanation 


of this widely different state of feeling 
in the results of those lessons which expe- 
perience has taught in three years of war 
and revolution. 


Having long ago reached the conclusion 
to which the accumulated evidence of all 
time plainly pointed, and which has been 
verified by their own experience, that the 
conquest ofa territory as extensiVe as theirs, 
and the subjection of a people numerically 
as Strong, and as courageous as themselves, 
were morally and physically impossible, 
the Southern people now realize their en- 
tire ability to achieve eventually not only 
the boon of independence, but to make 
such a defence as shall entitle them to 
the realization of their most sanguine as- 
pirations at the beginning of the contest. 
The surrender of Vicksburg, the loss of 
the control of the Mississippi, the evacna- 
tion of Tennessee, the retreat from Get- 
tysburg, and the abandonment of the sec- 
ond attempt at invasion of the enemy’s 
territory, have kad their day, and the de- 
pression begotten by those untoward 
events, has yielded to the calm and settled 
conviction, that in the attainment of thees 





successes, the enemy had reached, if not 
(the climax of their hopes and ambition, 
lthe utmost limitof their capacity for in- 
jury to us or advantage to themselves. It 
soon became apparent to us, as it has 
since become too palpable not to be ap- 
preciated even by the enemy, that his 
successes last summer had only placed 
him upon the threshold of his hopeless 
enterprise, and that in surmounting the 
resolute resistance which had almost de- 
feated his earliest movements, he had vain- 
ly wasted the spirit and the strengthso in- 
dispensable to his further progress. 


Those were indeed days of cruel disap- 
pointments, of apprelensions, and of real 
weakness, for we had lostihat which, in the 
midst of such an invasion as we have 
breasted for three_yeara, is the very basis 
of a nation’s strength, our self-possession 
and our confidence in our own spirit and 
capacity. Our numerous and consecutive 
disasters, our heavy losses in men and 
material, wrought a fearful effect both 
upon the army and the people. Our 
weakness should have been the strength 
of the enemy ; our disappointment should 
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have been the harvest-time of his fondest 
hopes in the fruition of his cherished as- 
pirations, and would heve been had not 
his shattered energies been unequal to the 
task of prosecuting his advantages. The 
quick eye of the army readily detected 
the enemy’s unwilling confession of weak- 
mess in his failure to strike at a season so 
propitious, and long before the country 
had regained its sense of security, the he- 
roic heart of our gallant soldiery again 
throbbed with its wonted impulse of eager 
desire for a renewal of tlie combat. 


In the meantime, every day of enforced 
quiet upon the part of the enemy, has 
given us the advantages of repose and op- 
portunity for recuperation. The govern- 
ment has manfully and skillfully striven 
to repair the losses of the last campaign. 
The army has been strengthened beth in 
numbers and material, while its spirit, as 
evinced in the alacrity and unanimity of 
re-enlistments, has never been surpassed. 
indeed, the entire country, with a worthy 
confidence in their leaders and defenders, 
begins to feel, in the eloquent language of 
President Davis to the army that; “ As- 
sured success awaits us in our holy strug- 
gle for liberty and independence, and for 
the preservation of all that renders life 
desirable te honorable men.” 

The lessons tanght by the war have not 
failed of impression upon tke Northern 
mind, although their salutary moral has 
received 2 tardy recognition. The thought- 
ful observer of Northern sentiment, as in- 
dicated by all its exponents and represen- 
tatives, cannot fail to detect the presence 
of depression and distrust; an all-perva— 
ding suspicion that the restoration of the 
Union is a hopeless enterprise; a confu- 
sion of views as to the management of 
the war; a violent manifestation of party 
spirit (the bane of all free governments,) 
at the near approach of a Presidential 
election, and all those features of dissen- 
sion, which are the inevitable and infalli- 
ble harbingers of defeat and disaster. 


The impression becoming so general in 
both sections that the present year will 
witness the virtual conclusion of the con- 
test, may be sustained upen the general 
principles of the impossibility of the con- 
tinued endurance of a struggle upon 





such a scale of magnitude, taxing, as it 
does, to their utmost tension, the resources 
of both parties, and the evident signs of 
fatigue and weariness manifested, though 
in different degrees, by the participants. 
In support of this, we huve only to. com— 
pare the last campaign with the preceding 
one;to remember the zeal and enthusi- 
asm displayed. by both belligerents ia 
the memorable struggles of the summer 
and autumn of 1862; the energy and 
rapidity with which blows were then de- 
livered, and to compare with | this, 
the flagging spirit and inactivity which 
prevailed during a greater portion of the 
succeeding year. Shiloh, Williamsburg, 
Jackson’s Valley campaign, Seven Pines, 
and the bloody conflicts of the Chicka- 
hominy, with Cedar Mountain, Groveton, 
Manassas, Chantilly, Boonsboro’, Sharps- 
burg, Perryville, Fredericksburg, and Mut- 
freesboro’ will be noted by the future his— 
torian as the decisive conflicts in which 
the power of the North was broken and 
shattered beyond any power of redemption 
which could be exerted by a comparative 
success at Gettysburg or a victory in Ten— 
nessee, 

It is indeed impossible to conceive of 
two belligerents maintaining successively 
twe such campaigns as that of 1862, and 
hence we find no difficulty in accounting 
for the comparative rarity of general bat— 
tles in the succeeding year, and the entire 
readiness of each party to avail itself of 
the temporary truce enforced by the weak- 
ness of the other. The relative exhaus- 
tion of the belligerents, and their relative 
capacity for the further maintenance of 
the struggle, is a question just now of im- 
mense moment, the solution of which, in 
the ensuing spring and summer, will de- 
termine irrevocably the result of this pro- 
tracted contest. 

How stand the two sections with refe- 
rence to the objects of the approaching 
campaign? The North is still aggressive, 
we are still defensive. They have still to 
contend with the obstacles and disadvan- 
tages which always render difficult of ex- 
ecution the most encouraging schemes of 
conquest, and in the struggle which has 
resulted in their possession of a portion of 
our territory have exhausted their zeal and 
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enthusiasm, and seriously impaired théir 
The South was 
never more resolute, never more hopeful 
than at present, seeing that the mos} difli- 
cult portions of his joarmey are still before 
the enemy, and convinced that her inde- 
pendence wili be her salvation from the 
most ruthless and degraded despotism 
whieh ever trampled upon the liberties of 
@ people, while it may well be donbted 
rvether the relative capacities of the two 
parties have ever afforded a more encour- 
rging prospect of our ultimate triumph. 


energies and resources. 


The possession of large portions of our 
territory by the enemy should not diseour- 
age the hope of his speedy expulsion, 
when we consider that the inevitable re- 
sult of one decisive engagement in our 
favour in Tennessee would drive him 
back into Kentucky, or in Virginia would, 
as has already repeatedly been the case, 
compel him to the defence of Washing- 
ton, while on the other hand ow most 
damaging reverses have availed the ene- 
my but little immediate advantage. This 
is in perfect accordance with a fixed law 
of invasion, that defeat in a general en- 
gagement is destruction to the invader, 
while to the invaded it is as a mere tem- 
porary reverse, which should never beget 
despair in the brave and loyal hearts of a 
people comtending forthe sanctity of home 
and fireside. 
the English over the Scotch, and the occu- 
pation of their country, did not make slaves 
of Bruce and his followers, while the one 
decisive victory of Bannockburn secured 
forever the independence of Scotland. 

he victories of the Chickahominy trans- 
ferred the seat of war from the doors of 
Richmond to the gates of Washington and 
the borders of Pennsylvania. Chickamau- 
g@2 would have forever broken the power 
of invasion in the West had more Napo- 
beonic energy and sagacity in pursuit been 
displayed. Yet Bragg’s defeat at Lookout 
Mountain did not place Grant in posses- 
gion of Atlantaand Northern Georgia, Long- 
street’s repulse at Knoxville did not give 
the encmy possession of East Tennessee, 
and Lee’s army survived the so-called 
Federal victory of Gettysburg, end reposes 
in secure possession of as much of Virgi- 
mia as we occupied twelve months ago. 


The repeated victories of 
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The prospects of Colonial independence 
were never more discouraging than in the 
early months of 1781, and in January of 
that year Dr. Franklin confessed that he 
could detect no sign of peace, yet before 
Octuber’s sun had set, the plains of York- 
town had become the grave of royal op- 
pression. Lord, in his history of the Uni- 
ted States, says: ‘The campaign of 178% 
did not open with encouraging prospects 
to the Americans. Their means of resis- 
tance were becoming more feeble, their 
resources were nearly exhausted, their pa- 
Both officers 
and men wearied of a contest in which 
they uequired neither fortune nor fame. 
On all sides, the British were in the ascen- 
dent. They stilloccupied New York, and 
had reduced South Carolina to subjection. 


tience nearly wearied out. 


The troops ravaged the South without re- 
¥et the 
paign of 1781 secured their independence, 
as will that of 1864 achieve ours, if our 


sistanee.”’ results of the cam- 


conduet shall show us worthy of such a 
blessing. With a saered cause for whose sue- 
cess the heart of virtue everywhere yearns 
in anxious sympathy ; with a noble army, 
whose heroic deeds will! rival the legends of 
knight errantry ; with such leaders as Lee, 
Beauregard, Johnston, Longstreet and their 
compatriots, and with Jefferson Davis as 
our representative before the world, whose 
Stainless purity, devoted patriotism and 
exalted abilities, have won from the na- 
tions of the world the tribute of infinite 
admiration, the omens are indeed aus- 
picious, and gladly do we greet the saluta- 
tions of coming triumph. 


“ Circumstances make men” isan axiom, 
the universal acknowledgement of which 
causes the world to watch with closest 
scrutiny the developement of all Reyolu- 
tions and national commotions for those 
manifestations of Genius and Virtue for 
which the occasion creates the necessity 
and the theatre of action. The power of 
social and national commotions in the sift- 
ing and separation of character, i3 too 
obvious, too essential at all times, and too 
well exemplified to ourselves, especially 
ia these times, to require explanation or 
diseussion. in this respect, 
have both uses and abuses; dnd agonizing 


Revolutions 
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as such periods are to those whe pass 
through them, and justly dreaded by all 
communities, yet justice require us to ad- 
mit that perhaps for every sin of which 
Revolutions are guilty in the exaltation of 
vice and imbecility, they provide a ready 
atonement and an adequate remedy. Sud- 
den as-are its promotions and elevations, 
the overthrow and degradation which 
Revolution provides for a proven incom- 
petency, are no less violent and over- 
whelming. Like the seething cauldron 
which forces to the surface the most cor- 
ruptand worthless material, every period 
of civil disturbance, in its earliest mani- 
festations, makes conspicuous, in influence 
and position, many men whose audacity 
alone has intruded them into spheres for 
which integrity and ability should be the 
qualifications. But those who, in the pur- 
suit of ambition, trust to anything else 
than a consciousness of fitness, rely upon 
a broken reed, which will yet pierce the 
side of him who confides in it, for the Jn- 
evitable tendency of Revolutions, in the 
choice of leadership, is to the selection of 
those in whom Geniusand Virtue have com 
bined to create the requisite qualifications. 

Cincinnatus might have remained in ob- 
security, following the plough from which 
his countrymen forced him to the preser- 
vation of his country, had not the occasion 
called for those virtues which he alone 
possessed, The occasion demanded a 
Cincinnatus, and his fellow-citizens knew 
where to find one. The French Revolu- 
tion, commencing in bloodshed and vio- 
lence, and surpassing all other times in its 
atrocities, was disgraced by its elevation 
of Marat, but it nevertheless provided the 
dagger of Charlotte Corday; the same 
tumult in which Robespierre revelled in 
his insatiable cruelty, brought him even- 
tually to the guillotine; and the fierce 
energies of Revolution, in the hands of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, for more than twenty 
vears caused the equilibrium of Europe to 
tremble upon the verge of destruction. 
The fierce struggles of ambition and fac- 
tion at Rome, created the necessity of a 
centralized power superior to all parties 
and factions, and Augustus was ready at 
hand with his usurpations, both by vio- 
lence and fraud, to degrade the Senate and 
enslave the people. 








The teaching of history is to show not 
only that the issue of Revolution places in 
power those who are competent to the 
direction of its energies, but that it evékes 
from its latent existence every faculty, 
both moral and intellectual, in all the de- 
partments of human exertion. It is not 
necessary to speculate as to the philoso- 
phical reasons why periods of excitement 


and commotion are most productive of 


greatness in intellect and character. We 
had as well question the power of local 
association, or of the educationof childhood 
in the developement of the faculties and 
tastes. We had as well question the in- 
fluence of scenery in the cultivation of 
poetry, or the impression upon the youth- 
ful mind of Walter Scott, of the legends of 
the Scotch Shepherds, afterwards re-ap- 
pearing in his matchless romances. “Great 
men are those who have felt much, lived 
much,” and we are not apt to experience 
the strength of Hercules until we are re- 
quired to strangle the serpents to save our- 
selves. Athens, that city of the “fierce 
Democracy,” the constant scene of popu- 
lar tumult and party strife, had hundreds 
of illustrious citizens; her Demosthenes, 
who 


“Shook the arsenal, and fulmined over 
Greece, 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne.” 


Her “ divine Plato,” whose discourses yet 
live to tell us of his wisdom and purity; 
her Pericles, and.an almost numberless 
list, to which, in the history of Sparta, the 
city of aristocratic dignity and order, the 
contrast furnishes scarcely another than 
Lycurgus. We are, indeed, surprised in 
tracing the histories of great men, to see 
how vast a majority of them are born and 
educated in periods of excitement and 
revolution. This is not only true of the 
great statesmen and warriors of History, 
but is equally characteristic of the great 
masters of Literature. Homer grew up 
amidst the most heroic scenes and memo- 
ries of classic Greece; Virgil, in the midst 
of the blondy quarrels of the Triumvirate ; 
Dante, in the midst of the civil convul- 
sions of Italy; Corneille and Racine, in 
in the time of the Fronde; and Milton 
lived in the stern days of the Puritans and 
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Cavaliers, of Cromwell and the Common- 
wealth. 


The Revoiution through which we are 
now passing must, in its turn, confront the 
tribunal of posterity, and then only can be 
determined whether it bas met the just de- 
mands of mankind in its examples of great- 
ness. Certainly the period and the occa- 
sion are behind none other m the inspira- 
tions and opportunities which they present. 
The judgments of contemporaries are not 
valued as infallible by posterity, and the 
opinions and criticisms of the present will 
affect but little the verdict of those who 
are to judge finally of our achievements. 
Nevertheless, it is not an unpleasant reflec- 
tion to estimate the probable standiug of 
our own time compared with other similar 
periods. Dr. Arnold has spoken of the dispo- 
sition so often found, todeery our own age as 
the “ besetting fault of minds raised a little 
above the mass, but not arrived at any high 
pitch of wisdom’ This may be very 
justly esteemed a characteristic of the 
present period, both among ourselves and 
our enemies, for complaints are almost 
universal of a dearth of the qualities re- 
quisite to the magnitude of the occasion. 
Dr. Arnold gives a very reasonable inter- 
pretation of this disposition in, the remark, 
that “our personal superiority seems much 
more advanced by decrying our contempo- 
raries than by decrying our fathers,” in 
which he justly ascribes much to the par- 
tisan prejudice and rancor of the mement. 


As respects the North, it is, perhaps, 
true, that the Revolution has contributed 
nothing to the list of earthly heroes, and 
has presented n thing that will render 
Posterity less ashamed to acknowledge our 
enemies as a portion of humanity. We 
do not see see, however, that they should 
be disappointed in either their achieve- 
ments or their leaders. The war, upon 
their part, was the hybrid offspring of the 
spirits of Plunder, Fanaticism and Malice, 
and its developement, in the judgment of 
mankind, has realized the highest exhi- 
bitions of those exalted incentives. 


he South, we believe, need fear com- 
parison with no people who have ever en- 
dured the storms and trials of Revolution. 
With the effort of a giant we have sprung 





upon the national arena almost with a! heroes and sages. 


single bound, and the nations of Europe 
already vie with each other in their claims 
of national affinity and consanguinity with 
us. We have nothing to blush for in our 
eyamples of greatness in any field or thea- 
tre of action. Those who speak of Jack- 
son as the solitary example, should be 
Satisfied that transcendant military genius 
in the person of a Jackson or a Napoleon, 
does not appear, ordinarily, more than 
once in acentury. Let those who judge 
President Davis as wanting in fitness for 
his great office, recall the unanimous plau- 
dit of admiration which impartial Europe 
has pronouneed in his favour, and remem- 
ber the parallel of his case with that of 
Washington, who, maligned and traduced, 
with his usefulness impeded at every step 
by the obstacles interposed by cabale and 
intrigues, yet eventually guided his country 
to the refuge of Peace and Independence. 
For examples of military greatness, we do 
not look in vain even among the living, 
while we hold in pious remembrance those 
illustrious leaders who have surrendered 
their blood to the cause. The names of 
the glorious Lee and his Generals, Long- 
street, Ewell, Early, Rhodes, A. P. Hill, 
Pickett, Stuart, and others will hardly be 
less famous in history than those of Napeo- 
leon and his Marshals; while the noble 
Beauregard, idolized Hood, Morgan, Cleb- 
urne, Magruder, Price, and a hostof others, 
form a bright galaxy, not outshone by the 
most brilliant records of former wars. In 
the various departments requiring the ex- 
ercise of statesmanship, we must await 
the results of measures, and the coming of 
the time when it will be proper to make 
known the secret records of the war, 

Let us hope with confidence that we 
have nothing to fear in the result to our- 
selves, or to suffer in the judgment of 
Posterity. An army whose fame will be 
exalted by contrast with any band of 
patriots who have ever struggled for Free- 
dom, a people who have shown a spirit 
more Roman than that which defied vie- 
torious Haanibal, and resisted the invading 
Gauls, assuredly will not be found want- 
ing in those great representative char- 
acters whose deeds and whose virtues 
shall obtain for them conspicuous monn- 
ments among the multitude of earth’s 
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The proprietors frequently receive let- 
ters from correspondents complaining of 
their failure to receive the ‘‘ Messenger,” 
for wlich they have enclosed the price of 
subseription. From numerous subscribers 
we have complaints of irregularity or to- 
tal failure in the reception of the various 
numbers. To these correspondents we 
can only reply, that in all cases where 
subscriptions are received, we promptly 
send the “ Messenger,” and only in such 
cases. If the subscription is not received 
by us, or the mails miscarry, we, of course, 
are not responsible. There can be no 
mistake in this matter on our part, as we 
keep an exacttally, in which the name of 
each subscriber is checked as his “ Mes- 
senger”’ is sent, and our subscribers may 
rest assured that the blame does hot rest 
with ourselves. 


To those of our readers who may be 
disposed to censure us, for our apparent 
departure from the established high char- 
acter of the “ Messenger,” in the insertion 
of fashion-plates in the present number, 
we offer the apolegy of the entire absence 
of any means of obtaining information 
upon this subject by the great majority of 
our lady readers. To please them, and in 
compliance with numerous requests from 
lady friends, we insert these pleasant re- 
miniscences of the luxuries of bygone days. 


The (<) cross mark upon the back of 
the “ Messenger” is designed to remind 
persons of the expiration with the present 
number of theirterm of subscription. The 
Magazine will be immediately discon- 
tinued, unless the subscription shall be re- 
newed. 


Rssectsp MSS.—The following contri- 
butions are respectfulfy declined, and will 
be returned, upon receipt of the necessary 
postage. Itis impossible for the editor to 
notify each individual contributor of the 
disposition made of the articles sent to us. 
In no case can we mail manuscripts until 
we have received the requisite postage. 


sonable length of time, and if not called 
for, we cannot be responsible for their loss 
or destruction: 

“ How to Flirt;” “ Autumn ;” “Elin,” or 
a “Love Poem;” *Risen;” “Never Sur- 
render;” “ Powhatan ;” “Lines to Virgi- 
nia;” “The Rose;” “Edinburgh After 
Flodden ;” “Third Beat of the Waten;” 
“The Deluge;” “Lines to Lamar Fon- 
taine ;” “Huguenots;” “Errata ;’’ “Mexican 
Question, &c.;” “Gaulty Hall;’ “ Hugh 
Murray;” “My Great Temperance 
Speech ;” “ Political Morality Essential to 
Public Prosperity ;” “ Glance at the East.” 
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Tue Secoxnp War oF INDEPENDENCE IN 
America. By E. W. Hudson, late Acting 
Secretary of Legation to the American 
Mission to the Court of Prussia. 


The position of European nations with 
reference to the American war, has long 
ago ceased to be watched by the people of 
the Confederate States with that intense 
solicitude which in the early stages of the 
struggle attended every motion or breath 
of the leading powers on the other side of 
the Atlantic. A variety of causes may 
readily be found for this comparative in- 
difference respecting a subject which at 
one time was regarded with scarcely less 
interest than the actual progress of the 
physical struggle. The different causes 
which have operated to 
prevent our recognition, the well known 
good will entertained for us by Louis Na- 
poleon, and the miserable tauckling of 
Russell, are too well understood to require 
any explanation. Prominent among the 
subsidiary causes which have operated 
against us, has been thé remarkable want 
of information displayed respecting the 
Southern people, their institutions, re- 
suurces, and their objects in the issue of 
the present struggle. It is deeply to be 
deplored that so many of those whose po- 
sitions and occupations enabled. them to 
be heard by the European. public with 
such advantage, have wanted either the 
requisite ability or energy to administer 
such wholesome instruction to the Euro- 
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fair and just discrimination between us and 
our enemies, from which the South would 
have nothing to fear. 

The perusal of Captain Hudson’s work 
has satisfied us of its great value as a 
means of information to the public of both 
England and Germany, in both of which 
countries it was published, and read with 
great interest, meeting with a success, as 
well before the tribunals of criticism as in 
the popular judgment, rarely attained by 
the productions of American authors. 

The work of Capt. Hudson was original- 
ly published in Germany in the spring of 
1862, and the highly flattering notices of 
the German press, as well as the influence 
which it exerted in correcting the erro- 
neous impression at that time so prevalent 
in Germany respecting the American war, 
well attest not only the superior merits of 
the work, but exhibit the title of its author 
to the thanks of his countrymen. The 
success of the book was quite as brilliant 
in England, where it elicited praise from 
even the inost embittered opponents of our 
cause, and was received by our friends as 
an invaluable exposition of the Southern 
side of the great controversy. 

The people of the Confederate States 
who have been so thoroughly educated 
upon all the issues involved in the war, 


and who accurately appreciate the justice | 


—the absolute necessity of their course of 
action—would, perhaps, not find inuch in 
Capt. Hudson’s wok that would strike 
them as novel, but no one can rise from 
the perusal of the “ Second War of Inde- 
pendence,” without an experience of ad- 
ditional information, and of strengthened 
conviction of the righteousness of the 
Southern cacse. 


The work of Captain Hudson is a| 


searching and comprehensive review of 
the Revolution in all its pbases, origin, 
causes, the resources of both sections, the 
motives actuating the participants, and 
concludes with a chapter upon African 
slavery, which was added in the English 
edition, to gratify the desire of the £ng- 
lish mind for information upon that im- 


portant subject. The portion devoted to) 


the political and social relations of the 
States under the old Union, is an exceed- 


ingly able exposition of the various ques-| 


tions which have been raised relative to 
the relations of the State and Federal Goy- 
ernments to each other, and an entire vin- 
dication of the doctrine of State’ sove- 
reignty. Perhaps the most interesting and 
striking portion of the work to those for 





whose information it was prepared, is that 
|in which are considered the causes of the 
/revolution, in which are explained, with 
| great clearness, the various conflicting fea- 
pact inthe political and social establish- 
|ment of the two sections, the difference ia 
origin, the questions of Tariff and Protee- 
‘tion, and the innumerable issues and agi- 
'Captain Hudson is especially entitled to 
| praise for the fearless fidelity with which 


tations arising fromthe slavery question. 


he confronts and combats the prejudice of 
|his European reader respecting the slave- 
|ry question. He very justly assumes that 


|the question of slavery does not enter 


}among the-issues presented to Europe for 
‘consideration, and with equal propriety 
| declares the determination of the Southern 
‘people, under no circumstances, to com- 
| promise the integrity and security of the 
| most important of their institutions, even 
| to gain the sympathy and support of all 
|Europe. The work 1s accompanied by a 
{powerful paper in the form of an intro- 
| duction, by Dr. Bolling A. Pope. 

| 

|Manvat or Mriirary Surcery. Pre- 
| pared for the use of the Confederate 
| States Army. Illustrated. By order of 


the Surgeon General. 


This manual has been prepared as a 
convenient tand-book for officers on duty 
}in the field, and is well calculated to an- 
'swer an important desideratum. The work 
is equally creditable to the officers who 
have prepared it, (notwithstanding their 
| modest disclaimer of pretension to the 
honours of authorship,) and suggestive of 
| the disposition and efforts of the Surgeon 





| Gerieral to meet the requirements of the 
multifarious and complicated «duties of his 
bureau. The manual seems to be practi- 
cal in its design, and comprehends, in a 
neat form, with remarkable simplicity of 
style, the combined results of study and 
actual experience during the war. The 





outline lithographs, designed to illustrate 
various surgical operations, are remarka- 


























































bly well executed, and constitute a valua- 
ble and attractive feature of the work. 
The execution of the work is in the high- 
est degree creditable to Messrs. Ayres & 
Wade, who are the publishers. 


Tas Aer. A Southern Eclectic Magazine. 


We have received the January number 
of the “Age,” published by Messrs. La- 
garde & Company. As we happen to be 
rowing in the saine boat with the “ Age,” 
it would be strange indeed if we did not 
wish them the fullest measure of prosper- 
ity, for we should then fail to wish our- 
selves good luck. It will be an important 
point gained, both for the advancement of 
Southern literature, and the individual 
welfare of those who represent it, to feel 
that our interests are identical, arid that 
hence our sympathy and sup ort should | 
be mutual. Our hopes are all embarked | 





in the same bottom, and the prosperity of) 


one will probably be the success of all, | 


provided we work zealously and faithfully 
for the great ebject which in common we 
profess—the literary enfranchise:nent of 
the South. The “ Age” promises to be a 
most valuable addition to Southern publi- 
cations. Its articles are selected with 
taste and judgment, and are upon topics of 
popular interest. ; 


Tay CounTrRYMAN. 


This excellent journal, published at 
Turnwald, Ga., is always welcome to our 
table, and will preve a pleasant and profi- 
table companion, either in camp, count- 
ing-room, or at the fireside. The * Coun- 
tryman ”’ is devoted chiefly to the planting 
interests. and zealously defends the farm- 
ers against the charges of extortion and a 
want of patriotism. Its literary features 
are of an elevated character. 


We have received the Report of the 
President and Directors of the Central Lu- 
natic Asylum. 


GramMar or Frenca Lanevacs. 


We have receivod a copy of the revised 
edition of Christison’s French Grammor, 
published by Geo. Dunn & Co.. and edited 
by F. W. Rosier. Unfortunately, the boek 
was not received until we were about to 
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had an opportunity for such examination 
as the importance of the subject requires, 
We may safely recommend this work, 
however, as it is a reprint from the fif- 
teenth Edinburgh edition, and is an adap- 
tation of a production of an’eminent 
scholar. 

Messrs. Dunn & Co. are displaying a 
most commendable zeal and energy in 
publication, and we know of no house in 
the Confederacy which is better entitled to 
the reward of success. 
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FOREIGN ITEMS—UNITED STATES. 


Wendell Phillips, confessedly the most 
eloquent of Fnglish orators, says that 
“after the armies of the South are forced 
to retreat to the Gulf for selt-prezervation, 
the war will still go on. All wars are 
ended by compromise, and the present 
civil war in this country must end in the 
same manner.” 


We believe part of this—that the war 
would still go on—-but that the fina) result 
will be the absolute independence of each 
State, except those of New England. 


ArTemMus Warp on Reor@axizaTion. — 
Artemus Ward, in a recent letter, thus 
gives his ideas of reorganization : 


“T never attempted to reorganize my 
wife but once. I shall never attempt it 
again. I'l bin to a public dinner. and had 
allowed myself to be betrayed into drink- 
in’ several people’s health ; and wishin’ to 
make them as robust as possible, I conti- 
nued drinkin’ their healths until my own 
became affected. Consekens was, I pre- 
sented myself at Betsy’s bedside late at 
nite, With considerable licker concealed 
nbont my person. I had somehow got 
persesssbun of a hosswhip on my way 
home, and, rememberin’ some cranky ob- 
servashun ot Mrs. Ward’s in the mornin’, 
I snapt the whip putty lively, and ina 
loud voice, I said, ‘Betsy, you. need reor- 
ganizin! I have come, Betsy,’ 1 continued, 
crackin’ the whip over the bed, ‘I have 
come to reorganize you!’ I dreamed that 
nite that sumbody had laid a hosswhtp 
over me gsev’ril consekootive times, and 
when I woke upI found she had. I haint 
drunk much of anything since, and if ever 
I have another reorganizin’ ‘job on hand, I 
shall let it ont” 


The new comet, which has been dis 








go to press, and we have not, therefore, | 


covered by Prof. Watzon, of .Michigan, is 
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45,000,000 miles from the earth at present. 
but will be only 15,000,600 miles distant 
from us by the first of February. It will 
probably be visible to the naked eye, and 
will be found in the Northwestern part of 
the heavens, 


In thirty-three years Chicago has grown 
from a population of seventy persons to 
138,000. ; 


Rumors are rife ofa change of command 
in the Army of the Potomac. Hunter and 
Thomas are named as the successor of 
Meade. 


The Yankee papers say that “Richmond 
is being gradwally evacuated,” and that 
the “removal of the gun-making machine- 
ry from the Tredegar Iron Works to Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, has been going on 
for weeks.” 


The Rev. Mr. Shine, Chaplain of the 
House of Representatives, in the lowa 
Legislature, on opening of the recent ses- 
sion, prayed this: “ Bless Thou the young 
and growing State of Iowa, her Senators 
and Representatives, the Governor and 
State officers. Give us a sound currency, 
pure water, and undefiled religion—for 
Christ’s sake. Amen!” In that exordium 
Shine certainly outshone the lesser lights 
of the Yankee clergy. 


Wot a single steamer under the Ameri- 
can flag now sails between the United 
States and Europe. There are about fifty 
under foreign flays. 


Gen. Cass is said to be so feeble that he 
cannot live much longer. He is in his 
Bist year. 


Longfellow’s “ Wayside Inn” has 
reached its twentieth thousand already. 
The volume was is:ued only six weeks 
ago. 


General Heintzelman, of Pennsylvania, 
has established his headquarters at Co- 
luinbus, Ohio. He commands the De- 
partment of the West, which includes the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and II- 
linois. 


Gay Tres at Wasuineton—The Con- 
stitutional Union says of Washington life: 


“ Gayety is rife in certain circles here. 
Dinners, balls, hops, levees, dress, dia- 
mons and extrayagances everywhere. 
Have they ever a moment’s thought 
of the horrors of war? No, they do 
not even dream of such matters; but, 
on the contrary, they indulge in revelry 
and all manner of reckless sport, as though 
believing ‘hat “nobody is hurt.” Let the 


spectres of the millions slaughtered since 








their pleasures began sit heavily on their 
guilty souls. 


The Cincinnati Commercial says that 
under no cireumstances will Gen. Grant 
be a candidate for the Presidency, or per- 
mit his name to come before a National 
Convention for such purpose, and, so far 
as his opinions are known, he is in favor 
of the nomination and re-election of Mr. 
Lincoln. 


The National Union Committee, ap- 
pointed by the Chicago Convention, have 
been summoned to meet in Washington 
on the 22d of February. 


EUROPE. 


The Sultan has presented to the Grand 
Vizier, as a token of his warm apprecia- 
tion and regard, a superb diamond ring, 
weighing thirty-four carats, and valued at 
about £500. 


A London paper says that the changes 
in the House of Commons since 1859 give 
Lord Derby’s party a majority of fifteen 
votes at the present time over the sup- 
perters of the Government. In the year 
named the division which drove Lord 
Derby from oflice, steod thus: For Lord 
Derby, 310; against, 323. In 1864, ac- 
cording to the same authority, the support- 
ers of his lordship count 325 votes; those 
of the Government, 310. 


It is asserted that in Mayence, France, 
where the annual consumption of wine is 
three hundred and sixty dollars per adult, 
“gout, delirium tremens and liver com- 
plaints are quite unknown.” 


A recent Paris letter says the uneasiness 
about the prospects of a general war is 
increasing. 


There are many people in Europe who 
believe that Napoleon has an understand- 
ing with Kossuth, and that while Italy 
and Hungary attacks Austria, and Den: 
mark attacks Germauy in the North, France 
will evacuate Rome and march to the con- 
quest of the Rhire. 


A revolutionary manifesto has been pla- 
carded in the principal towns of Hungary. 
Kossuth was at the head of the move- 
ment. 


All-mght omnibusses are to be estab- 
lished in Paris. It is said the number of 
Parisian night travellers is about 500,000, 
so that a great profit is anticipated from 
those who are at present without convey- 
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ance. It must be remembered what Pari 
sians call night is still early time for a 
Londoner. 

Carlotta Patti is in Paris. Her sister 
was in Madrid. 


‘Punch says honesty may be the best 
policy; the next best is a policy of Assu- 
rance, 


Dumas 1s now paid so much a letter for 
his writings. 


A London banker, just deceasod, euts 
up well«divides among his hers $2,500,- 
000. 


Dr. Gwin, late of the United States Sen- 
ate, now ferms one of the Louis Napo- 
leon and Slidell poker parties. 


Among the numerous announcements of 
new works of fiction in England, is one 
entitled Blackfriars ; or, The Monks of Old, 
which embodies several very exciting 
scenes in romance, with some legendary 
history of an interesting and striking 
character. The period of the action is 
that of the early days of the Reformation, 
and among the dramatis persone are Henry 
VIL, Anne Boleyn, Wolsey, Sir Thomas 
More, Thomas Cromwell, the Maid or 
Holy Nun of Kent, and the last of the 
Plantagenets. 


Maximilian will visit Paris in the qual- 
ity of the Emperor of Mexico. 


The Spanish Government will appoént 
a Minister to Mexico as soon as it receives 
official confirmation of the crowning of 
Maximilian. 


The Italian Minister of War has ordered 
two hundred cannon to be made. 


The London Court Journal has the fol- 
lowing: 

The greatest speculation is felt as to the 
effect that will be produced on the visage 
of Lincoln by his attack of small-pox. 
He intends, at the earliest moment, to give 
a levee to ladies, whese loyalty and cour- 
age will thus be tested. The beauty he 
possessed was never of much value, and 
with holes all over his face as if he had 
been bombarded, a la Charleston, with 
peas, he will be terrible to look at. 


A fracas took place at a fashionable 
restaurant in Paris, owing toa well known 


dramatic author abusing the beefsteaks of 


the proprietor, who retorted that they were 
not so detestable as the pieces of his eus- 














































In France, the number of suicides, 
which amounted in the year 1827 to 1542, 
rose in 1860 to 4050. The difference of 
sex betweon the suicides was not noted 
until the year 1835. Since then the crime 
has prevailed considerably more among 
men than among women. The tempta- 
tion to commit suicide increases with age 
up to the period of from 40 to 50. The 
crime increases from January to June, and 
diminishes until December, in which 
month the fewest suicides are committed. 
Other returns show that there were 55,693 
accidental deaths among men, and only 
13,158 among women, in France from the 
year 1854 to 1860, 


The Scotch railways are setting an ex- 
ample to the English railways by warm- 
ing the carriages with hot water appara- 
tus. The next move has been to have 
gas laidon. The tubes atop of the car- 
riages are fixtures, the jet pipes being let 
into the position of the old lamps, and the 
glass globes enlarged to obviate the effect 
of the heat. The reservoir or “ gasome 
ter’—which is fitted up in an old third- 
class put on behind the train—is of a 
square form, with a large plate of zinc on 
top, and sides of caoutehovc, and appears, 
when inflated, very much the shape of a 
large organ-bellows. It is calculated to 
hold a supply that will last a train for five 
hours, and that at a cost of only fourteen 
pence. 


Anrong recent British fiirtations with the 
Muses, are the “Idyls of the Ring,” in 
which the King and Heenan fight is thus 
spoken of: 
“The brave Tom King to the fight has 
gone, 
In the famed prize ring you'll find him, 
The Champion’s belt he would fain gird 
on, 
And leave all fear behind him. 
Land of the brave, said the fistic hard, 
Though all the world assaii thee, 
One arm at least thy rights shall guard, 
One faithful arm sha’nt fail thee. 
Our hero fell; but John Heenan’s throw 
Could not keep his proud soul under, 
For lightning-like he struck a blow 
Which sounded deep as thunder, 
And said, No soul shall sully thee, 
Thou land of soul and bravery, 
Thy sons were made for the pure and 
free, 
They'll ne’er yield to Yankee slavery.” 
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Le Follet says that plaids are received 
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with diminishing favor. 
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A letter from Rome states that Father | 


Mullooley, of the Irish Dominican Con- 
vent of St. Clement, at Rome, is prosecu- 
ting his subterranean researches under 
that venerable basilica, and has had the 
satisfaction to discover a fresco painting 
illustrative of the life and martyrdom of 
the saint, accompanied by many details of 
ritual and costume, which are most pre- 
cious to the student of Christian archzolo- 
gy. With regard to the date of the paint- 
ing, Cavaliere De Rossi, an authority in 
such cases, does not allow it a greater an- 
tiquity than the eighth century. 


VARIETIES, 


Goop Apvice.—An old author quaintly 
remarks: “ Avoid urgument with ladies. 
In spinning yarn among silks and satins, 
man is sure to be worsted and twisted. 
And when a man is worsted and twisted, 
he may cunsider himself wound up.” 


An exchange comes to us with a notice 
that “ Truth” is crowded out of this issue. 
This is almost as bad as the up-country 
editor who said, “ for the evil effects of in- 
toxicating drinks, see our inside.” 


Sidney Smith once said: “A pair of 
scissors is like a quarrelsome husband and 
wife. The blades are ‘always cutting 
against each other, but woe to him who 
comes between them.” 


- 


A printer named Winn who died at 
Rochester, England. recently, was heard 
to mutter to himself a few moments be- 
fore his death: “I am on my last stickfal ; 
Iam coming to a paragraph, and I sup- 
pese I'll have to wait for old Death to put 
in a period.” 


CHARADE., 
I. 


My First, they say in days of old, 
Was clothed in regal splendor, 

Without the taint of sordid gold, 
Though gold was legal tender. 

And wise ones say it’s a good plan 
When e’er you have to tend there— 

“Keep your eye on a ‘ public man’ 
And always have a friend there.” 


I. 
My Second, then, was man’s delight, 
_It bore him on so gaily, 
But now it is too slow a “ kite,” 
To keep up with a “ Daily.” 





Emblem of wealth in every land, 
A thing of life and beauty ; 

It bore the hopes to God of man, 
When man forgot his duty. 


iil. 
To essay my whole al! men strive,— 
Now guess it if you can, sir, 
For you will ne’er in wedlock thrive, 
Until you know my answer. 
And it has been from Adam’s time ;— 
At least, its first history 
Has not been found ; and I incline 
To think it still a mystery. 
Any one solving the above, will send 
solution te the “S. L. M.” 


FASHIONS FOR MARCH, 1864. 

Descriptions of the Engravings.—First 
Figure.—Half toilet. An Irish poplin 
dress, leather color, ornameated at the bot- 
tom of the skirt with four rowsof bias- 
pieces of a darker colored silk about two 
and a balf imches wide, and the same dis- 
tance apart, ornamented wtth passemen- 
terie trimming on each width. Body 
with Chinese lappel slip up in two places 
behind, and one on each side towards the 
hips. Steaves half tight, trimmed with 
silk bias-pieces of a darker color. Flat 
linen collar bordered with Valenciennes. 
Cufis to match. Black velvet bonnet, 
trimmed at the side of the crown and 
front with a rose, accompanied by foliage. 
Curtain bordered by bars of voncean vel- 
vet. Arcular cloak of Faille silk trimmed 
with gnuipure. 

Second Figure.—Dress of drap deny Lo, 
trimmed at the bottom of the skirt with 
bands of pausy silk vailed with guipure, 
Body round at the waist, with shallow 
plaits. Sleeves half tight, ornamented 
at the side with an insertion laid on a 
pausy transparent. Linen collar and 
cuffs. Platetol of pausy plush, trimmed 
atthe top and bottom of the sleeve with 
a rich gimp ornament. Bonnet of impe- 
tial white velvet. with natural feathers. 
The inside of the front is ornamented 
with frnitand foliage. [The fashion plate 
upon the next page is taken from “ Le 
Bon Ton, Journal de Modes, and Monthly 
Reports of Paris Fashions, for February, 
1863.—Eps ] 
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